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"It is a novel decidedly ont of the beaten track. . . . Any 
one beginning * Countess Helena * will not lay it down nnfin. 
ished." — N^ew Orleans Times-Democrat. 

** Gertrude Hague constructs a curious story." — New York 
Times Saturday Kmew, 

" A splendid novflL^'^Toledo Doily News, 

" It has many points which will interest those who con its 

eiges. ... In her depiction of characters and scenes, Gertrude 
ague, the author, has been very successfuL*'— J9<?j/aiv Ideas, 

** If you are seeking a fascinating and entertaining novel, no 
mistake will be made m choosing this work of Gertrude Hague. 
All wUl share in the affairs of the heart here related so originally, 
that at times one feels solicitously for * Countess Helena.* " — 
Albany Times- Union, 

" A fascinating American-German romance in dear, legible 
type and attractive binding."— T'i^ Toledo Bee, 

** If there are those who think that the afflictions andpatience 
of Job unsurpassed and unsur^ssable, let them read Gertrude 
Hague's * Countess Helena.* when she went with her woes to 
her father confessor, he, with a great and inscrutable wisdom, 
lashed her with a black-snake whip which he had concealed 
about his person until the blood flowed.*' — Chicago Tribune, 

*' Many points will no doubt give rise to heated discussion, 
and throughout there is intensity of feeling and originality." — 
Cleveland World, 

** The writer of this volume takes the reader, with much spirit, 
into the penetralia of German household life. The reader will 
often be considerably astonished at some of the detidls woven 
into 'Countess Helena's* experiences. Especially will one's 
blood run cold when he suddenly faces the tragic denouement of 
the tale. ' ' — The Nome Journal, 

** An interesting and cleverly combined book. It is replete 
with information in regard to castle rule in the land where leud- 
fdism lived longest and still retains potent thought influence. 
The action of the story never lags.'*— .>»ii^^ Courier Journal, 
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CHAPTER I. 



High up on one of the beautiful mountains of Ger- 
many stand out, in bold relief against the sky, the 
challenging battlements of old Castle Hochbeig, 
surrounded by many thousands of acres of the lands 
belonging to the entailed estate of the late Baron 
von Krudener, a scion of a proud and distinguished 
line, which traces its descent in the direct lineage 
on both sides of the house, with established satisfac- 
tion, back for nine centuries to the time of Rudolph 
von Hapsburg. 

The genealogical tree, printed like a map, is care- 
fully kept rolled up in its case made from the banel 
of a cannon, taken in battle by one of the ancestors 
of von Eriidener, centuries before the date of our 
story ; and standing resignedly in its comer of the 
library is guarded by figures of moimted knights 
I placed at intervals about this immense and impos- 
ing room, the walls and ceiling of which, of oak, 
are black with age, establishing the genius of artists 
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whose carvings have left the grand old apartment 
replete with magnifioence. 

The pride of the deoeased baron had been broken 
before his death, strangely enough, by Cupid; the 
little god, who though fully appreciating the posi- 
tion of the family established by old and well- 
grounded prerogatives, had nevertheless waged such 
aggressive and successful warfare against these 
haughty precepts, that in succumbing, the baron 
gave his whole heart, with all of his titles, to 
Gretchen, the daughter of the village baker, worthy 
peasants whose feelings toward the ancient family 
von KrUdener were pregnant with the same respect 
and awe as their ancestors had felt for their feudal 
masters, and it was their rightful inheritance handed 
down from generations long gone before, who had 
lived and died upon the same ground where they 
passed their days in peace. One can understand 
their feelings better, perhaps, when realizing that 
the present Mayorahtsherr, in Germany, is what is 
left to-day of the feudal knights of old. 

Gretchen at sixteen was a beautiful Marguerite, 
whose complexion was the envy of the blush upon 
many a peach as she passed by; the blue of her 
eyes in constant competition with the abundant for- 
get-me-nots growing along the ways of her frequent 
haunts. Nothing was quite as golden as her hair, 
not even the sunshine itself. And to crown aU, she 
was as unrestrained as nature, whose child she was 
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and would always remain. Gietchen, when not 
busy making bread or rolls, was occupied in their 
delivery, so that only the time required by law had 
been spent at school. 

But what difference did this make to the baron, 
whose burning love only permitted his looking 
longingly and deeply into Gretchen's blue eyes, re- 
maining totally blind to her possible innate propen- 
sities after maturity of growing to resemble an 
animated tub? To him, in love, that which was so 
natural to her could not be distasteful to him. 

They married, and at first were divinely happy. 
The babies came with rather alarming rapidity, but 
fortimately they did not all live. Frau Gretchen 
liked to eat much better than she did to study, 
which, of course, contributed materially to her 
steadily increasing size; nor did she take kindly to 
eating with a fork, being so apt in the manipulation 
of her knife; a piece of bread tasted so much better 
cut from the loaf set conveniently at hand, the slice 
cut at random and of the desired size. 

The baron was for years in the diplomatic service 
of his country at home, and here his wife had been 
tolerated for her husband's sake, fiut, at last, he 
was sent as embassador to a foreign court, taking 
with him wife, two sons, and two daughters. What 
he had been enabled to endure on account of his 
wife not being acceptable at home because unedu- 
cated, became unendurable at the hands of less 
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charitable stiangeis; he, therefore, decided after a 
painful and hopeless struggle, to return to Castle 
Hochberg. The education of his daughters had 
been finished at a KOniglichestift, a school under 
the especial protection of the king, Elsa, the sec- 
ond daughter, being most devout, having little in- 
terest for anything but her Catholic religion. The 
eldest son and heir had become a prominent officer 
of a cavalry guard regiment, and mostly noted for 
his ability to drink champagne and cany off the 
prizes at the races; and with the trophies of the 
turf he decorated the officers' quarters of his regi- 
ment. 

The Baron von Erttdener, senior, had died shortly 
after his return to Hochberg, leaving a private for- 
tune of about a hundred and fifty thousand marks. 
The rest, being an entailed estate, fell to his eldest 
son Earl, who, at the opening of our stoiy, had but 
newly assumed the titles of his father, and, being 
very much ashamed of his mother's ignorance, was 
glad enough to keep her from the public gaze, al- 
lowing her to live with the rest of the family at 
Castle Hochberg, supporting them out of his rich 
inheritance. The family von Erlidener had inter- 
married during many generations, and as a conse- 
quence thereof, its blue blood had become tainted 
with insanity, the baleful symptoms appearing at 
irregular intervals in the various families of the 
descendants. 
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Early upon this special morning which marks the 
commencement of our narrative, there appeared to 
be miusual excitement in the courtyard of what was 
otherwise a quiet country seat. Marie, a maid, had 
crossed to Johann, the man servant of Lieutenant 
Karl, trying his best to steal a kiss from a pretty 
peasant girl, the latter making a great hubbub 
with her wooden sabots upon the cobblestone pave- 
ments of the court yard in her vain efforts to es- 
cape. 

"Johann," cries Marie, "the gracious master has 
rung twice for his bath water, and is so angry that 
I heard him swear away down here." 

Johann leaves at once for the upper corridor in 
the castle to try and pacify his irate master with a 
cold bath. 

Coffee and rolls are to be served to the family 
upon the terrace off the dining-room, the guests of 
the house teking theirs in their respective apart- 
ments. The day is to be a fSte day in the family 
von Kriidener. Fi^ulein Helena, the elder daughter, 
is to accept congratulations upon her engagement to 
Otto von Berger, lieutenant of infantry, whose regi- 
ment is stationed at C , a' small city about two 

hours' drive from Castle Hochberg. Frau Gretchen 
had already seated her over-corpulent person at one 
end of the breakfast table, awaiting with evident 
impatience the coming of the family. Karl soon 
appeared and took a seat beside his mother. 
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''How long I have had to wait for my coffee, 
thou lazy boy.** 

''fiut, mother, I am on time with the usual punc- 
tuality of a German soldier. I met Helena and sis- 
ter Elsa, also von Beiger, on their way down to 
coffee. That younger brother of mine, Hans, thy 
idol, has been up to his old tricks again, and been 
gambling the greater part of the night with my 
foresters, and it incapacitates them for their 
work." 

"Now, Karl, thou knowest Hans is a good obe- 
dient son, the only comfort of his mother's life. 
People continually misinform thee about thy 
brother.* 

" By Jove ! This time, mother, it was my own eyes 
that did the informing. I saw five of the foresters 
carrying Hans in at four o'clock this morning ; he 
was too gloriously drunk to walk ; his joyful whoops 
awakened me out of a sound sleep, and I came out 
here from the city to do some necessary recuperating 
upon my own account. Furthermore, I want to tell 
thee, I know that Hans has lost at play the last of 
the twenty thousand marks of his inheritance from 
father." 

"The money is his own,* interrupts his mother. 

** If he does not brace up, and that very quickly, 

* In Germany the plain language is used between intimates. 
If a person on formal terms is among a party of intimates then 
the more formal <'yoa'* is used. 
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I intend to turn him out of Castle Hochbeig, and let 
him shift for himself." 

" Fie ! What a bad brother thou art ! Why dost 
thou not with all thy wealth make an officer of thy 
good brother? Because some day it may please 
Grod to have thee fall in battle. Thy brother as an 
officer would then be better fitted to take up his 
position as master of this rich estate." 

''No hopes for thee at present in this direction for 
thy darling son ; the country was never less in dan- 
ger of war than just right now. For once and all, 
Hans either undertakes something seriously here at 
once, or I shall send him off to Australia." 

"Oh, oh!" exclaimed the mother; "if thy father, 
poor dear, were only alive, things would not go on 
as they are going now." 

"Enough of this, mother; I have plenty about 
which to worry. Thou knowest full well that I do 
not want Helena to marry von Berger; but I obeyed 
her orders, and handed over to him her twenty 
thousand marks inheritance, as he did not have the 
amount of caution money to meet the demands of 
the military, which require an officer to be able to 
show that he has, at least, twenty thousand marks, 
before he is allowed to marry." 

" How can I be happy with such a son as thou at 
the head of the house? Thou hast no kindness for 
any one but thy own selfish self." 

" Such talk is all nonsense," growls Earl. 
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The mother continues: ''Poor Helena loves Otto 
von Berger with all her heart, and they have been 
ready to marry for many months ; only waiting for 
thee to give him the twenty thousand marks. 
Helena gives him her fortune willingly, otherwise 
they could not marry." 

"For my part," replies Karl, *I am heartily tired 
of the whole thing, but I felt that I must come out 
here and see her properly engaged. I really wish 
that I could then wash my hands of the whole 
affair." 

"* There they come at last! " exclaims the mother. 
"I can now have my coffee." Then adding, turning 
to the serving maid, ''Marie, you may serve the 
coffee at once." 

''Qood-moming, dear," calls out Helena from a 
distance, " and thou too, brother Karl, how is your 
Katzenjammer this morning? ' 

Helena puts her basket of house keys on the table 
and turns to the servant: 

" Marie, tell Bertha that I have put out the sup- 
plies for the house and for the people for the day." 
Then seats herself beside von Berger, and turns to 
Elsa, who has taken her place at the end of the table 
opposite her mother. 

"Thou dost not look well this morning, Elsa." 

"No, I am not, Helena. I have those old dull 
pains in my head." 

Von Berger, at the left of Frau Gretchen, tries to 
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make himself agreeable to her, but with no success, 
as Fiau Gretchen is by far too much interested in 
the quality of her coffee, rolls, and honey to spaie 
more than an occasional glance in his direction, be- 
tween gulps, as evidence of her consciousness of his 
presence. 

''Helena,' says Earl, looking up, ''I hope thou 
and Otto may be very happy. Accept my heartiest 
congratulations.* 

''We both thank thee, brother Karl. I am sure 
that Otto and I shall be very happy, indeed; I have 
given liiTTi my whole heart. Life looks very bright 
to me as his promised wife." 

Von Berger did not look up, but busied himself 
with a piece of roll upon his plate. 

Helena continued, while Earl moved his chair 
impatiently: 

"We are soon to be married, Otto and I. Thou 
must come with me to see the dear little flat we 

have all furnished at C . The servant is already 

engaged, and Otto brought me such a nice little 
dog ; so thou seest we aie all ready to go to house- 
keeping." 

Earl smiled compassionately. 

Then Helena adds : " I have quantities of beauti- 
ful underclothing, also no end of fine house linen, 
all lettered, numbeied, and tied up with blue ribbons 
in assorted packages. Just to think, I have twelve 
dozen of white stockings, thanks to thee, dear 
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biother Earl, for the check which has made all this 
possible for me. I was rather afraid that I could 
not have as much as Clara von Bemsdorf, who only 
has washing done once in three months. Now I 
shall only be obliged to have mine done every four 
months, and so beat her by a whole month. I shall 
send the things out to Hochbeig to be washed. 
Thou knowest thou saidst I might, didst thou not, 
mother? ' 

Frau Gretchen nodded her assent, and went on with 
her breakfast, Karl leaving the table with the re- 
mark: ''I am going over to see my head forester. 
I want to look over the game preserves with him, 
but I shall be back long before our guests begin to 
arrive to celebrate this long-expected engagement. 
Good-by, Otto.* 

Breakfast finished, Otto put his arm around 
Helena, and they strolled off into the castle park. 
Elsa, with her pmyer-book in her hand, returned to 
the house for her morning devotions. Frau 
Gretchen commenced to knit, but ere long she heard 
a voice singing, and knew that her dear Hans is near. 

Hans, a little the worse for the wear of the pre- 
vious night, seizes the water carafe from the table, 
and drains its contents to quench his burning thiist; 
still mther xmcertain on his legs, he throws his arms 
about his mother in a boisterous hug. 

"Look out, Hanschen 1 " exclaims the Frau; **thou 
art running a knitting needle into thy mothers arm." 
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* listen, mother, I will stop at once, if thou wilt 
give me four hundred marks. I lost that sum to 
Georg Bodius last night." 

"Mein Grott! Hanschen, do not let thy brother 
hear of this. He is already very angry with thee, 
my son, about thy gambling, and threatens to send 
thee off to Australia." 

" All right, mother, but am I to have the money ? ' 
Hugging her more ardently than before. 

His mother laughed, kissed him, and arranged her 
cap, which was, by this time, in dose proximity to 
her ear. 

" Mother, lawyer Weber asked me to tell thee that 
he will call upon thee to-morrow night." 

The mother's face grew red, but she said noth- 
ing; she rose, gathering up her disordered wool and 
knitting. 

''Come to my rooms, Hans darling, and thou 
shalt have the money ; really, thou must not come to 
me again this month. This is the third time I have 
paid thy debts." 

A few minutes later they entered Frau Gretchen's 
apartment, and she handed him the coveted amoxmt. 

" Here is the money, Hans dear. Do not forget 
when thou comest down to the company to-night 
to put on a dean collar." 



CHAPTER IL 

JoHANN and several other men servants^ in dark 
blue lively^ their knickerbockers closing snugly 
about black silk stockings, wearing low shoes orna- 
mented with buckles, were busy lighting the wax 
candles in the crystal chandeliers in the ball-room. 
Once lighted, they were reflected many times from 
the mirrored walls and highly polished parquette 
floor. Growing palms, arranged with many bloom- 
ing plants, made of this banquet hall a beautiful 
ethereal place of delight and enchantment, while the 
beaming faces of the nymphs and goddesses looking 
down from the paintings on the ceiling enticed even 
the cynical into being joyous and gay. 

Lieutenant Karl entered with von Berger, the 
brilliant uniform of the cavalry officer accentuating 
the quieter tone of von Beiger's infantry full dress. 
The men, seeing Helena with Elsa at the end of the 
room, went to join them. Helena, who had her 
mothers youthful beauty, was charming in a dress of 
white. Elsa, less beautiful, in blue, was standing 
listlessly by her sister. Helena had been trying to 
cheer her up. Mutter Gretchen, standing beside 
the girls, had been carefully dressed in black satin 
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by Helena; the mother looked the personificatioii of 
good nature and health, but at this particular mo- 
ment she was having trouble with an exquisite lace 
handkerchief, such a one as only the antique laces 
of the von Kriideners can boast; she was making 
efforts to tuck the handkerchief under her fast dis- 
appearing waist line, but at last it was arranged to 
her complete satisfaction. During her dressing she 
had reluctantly promised Helena to talk as little as 
possible during the evening, and she was well aware 
that had her presence not been indispensable, she 
would certainly have been relegated to the quiet 
of her own apartment. So, like the peasant she still 
was, she was prepared to make the most of her rare 
opportxmity, and enjoy her night out. 

The guests had been congregating for the past 
week at the many castles in the surrounding coun- 
try, and had now commenced to arrive at old Hoch- 
berg. Karl's friends, officers from the different cities 
of the empire, paid their respects to the host, hostess, 
and the daughters. Diplomatic friends of the late 
father, with their families, were also of the company. 

The music descended from the gallery of the ball- 
room ; dancing had commenced ; an occasional burst 
of laughter escaping, betrayed the enjoyment of the 
younger set. In the adjoining rooms, the servants 
passed cooling drinks and light refreshments from the 
buffet. 

The sweet chimes of the castle church rang out 
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at midnight, receiving immediate attention, and ex- 
citing feelings of solemn and reverential wonder 
in the supernatural, in the dying echoes coming 
back from distant valleys, bom to the ear by the 
gentle night breeze. During this nocturnal concert 
the servants placed, quietly and dexterously, small 
tables where some three hundred were soon seated 
for supper. 

At one end of the ball-room, at a large table, sat 
Helena and von Berger, surrounded by their young 
friends. Upon a certain officer, the Count Eugen 
von Bodan, special attention was being bestowed by 
the younger women, who, following the mandates of 
their mothers, were trying to capture this attractive 
but diseased butterfly ; for Count von Bodan was the 
richest landowner in all the kingdom, although, in 
laying plans for such a capture, the fair anglers were 
quietly ignoring the fact that the house of von 
Bodan is doomed to dementia, the dreaded curse 
passing perhaps one generation, only to appear with 
relentless, cruel certainty later on. 

Count von Bodan had already been to a cure for 
the sake of his wild oats, at least so the interested 
parties said, but the more wise and serious knew that 
this last von Bodan would, in the end, sleep beside 
his ancestors in the vaults below the church at 
Bodan, the last male of his line, to be claimed a vic- 
tim by the relentless exterminator — ^insanity. 

Improving the opportunity which a long awaited 
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pause allowed him, Count von Bodan rose and pro- 
posed, smilingly, a toast to the Gluckliches Braut- 
Paar, in which the others heartily joined him. He 
emptied his glass at a quaff, and then broke it upon 
his heel, a fragment flying, striking a mirror near 
Helena, and shattering it into many pieces, some of 
which fell into her lap. Startled looks were turned to 
Helena's livid face, tears quickly filling her eyes ; the 
evil omen had cast a gloom upon them all, at once. 

The spirits of the dancers were less gay during 
the german after supper, and by two o'clock the 
ball-room was deserted, only the guests residing in 
the house remaining, and they, too, retiring to their 
rooms. Frau Gretchen was found asleep by Helena 
in a snug comer behind a screen, her cap on the 
floor, the beautiful handkerchief gone. Helena 
awakened her, Frau Gretchen sleepily opening her 
eyes. 

"But, mother, where is the handkerchief? " 

"Well, Helena, it happened thus,* — ^yawning — 
"Countess Ltiwenstein admired it so much, that I 
told her to take it home with her — ^which she did.' 

"Oh, mother! mother!* wails Helena, "how 
couldst thou? * She contemplated her mother a mo- 
ment ruefully, and then commanded: "Now come 
to bed with me at once.* 

They heard Karl on the way, whom Johann was 

helping to his bed-room, his master apparently being 

very much fatigued, or, at least, it will be kindness 
2 
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under the circumstanoes to call it fatigue, lieu- 
tenant Karl safely roomed, Johann departed. A 
number of peasant girls had been in the corridor 
during the evening attending to the guests' rooms, 
and the expected tranquillity did not settle imme- 
diately upon the corridors, especially in the neigh- 
borhood of Earl's door, and so he grumblingly rolled 
out of bed, opened his door, and shouted: 

* Johann, you camel! Quit it! Stop tiying to 
steal kisses from those girls." 

A sudden stillness was the only responsive evi- 
dence that the shot told. Earl's door closed; a 
scurrying of feet which quickly died away down 
the passage, and then Castle Hochberg was soon 
still and serene, apparently buried in deep slumber. 



CHAPTER m. 

The sun, less fatigued than the guests at Gastle 
Hochbeig, was up at its usual time the morning 
after the festivities of the engagement, and with his 
usual good humor on bright days, was smiling brill- 
iantly as he gave his first peep over the mountain 
tops, beautiful and fresh in the morning air. But 
as early as was his arrival this summer day in June, 
he was after all a late comer; he found Elsa await- 
ing him upon the terrace. She, however, did not 
even see the sun, neither were her thoughts occupied 
with her prayer-book open upon the table before her ; 
her eyes were fixed and staring upon the ground 
beyond. 

The night before, her absence from the ball-room 
after the arrival of the guests had not been noticed, 
so that she passed the evening in her room. She 
now sat so deep in thought upon the terrace that 
she did not notice the milkmaids as they passed near 
by, but was evidently the subject of their deep con- 
cern. The court was full of life by this time, but she 
still dreamt on. Elsa was joined by Helena, and the 
latter, happy with love, wound her arms about her 
sister. 
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''My precious Elsa/ she said, "dost thou know 
that thou hast not combed thy hair yet? ' 

''But, Helena dearest, I certainly have. How 
canst thou say such things? ' 

Helena looked sadly at her sister's disordered 
hair. The family had long been veiy anxious about 
Elsa, whose mind was more and more constantly 
and exclusively absorbed in her religion, she wan- 
dering alone days at a time through the park, show- 
ing no interest for any other occupation. Her many 
admirers had all been equally imsuccessful in pay- 
ing court to this sweet, amiable girl, with the love- 
liest of dispositions. Karl's hope was to soon see her 
the wife of one of his friends, but so far it had been 
impossible to distinguish any predominant chances 
among them. 

The sisters were at last interrupted by the arrival 
of the guests for breakfast, Frau Gretchen, most 
radiant among them, seeming to enjoy herself im- 
mensely. These friends, as well as guests, were all 
ready for leaving early in the day for their respec- 
tive homes, and that lassitude so generally pro- 
noxmced after events of the kind was supreme, 
making the parting easy. 

Helena and von Berger were glad enough after 
the departure of their visitors to steal off for an idle 
day. Those who happened to watch them now and 
again said that they did not talk at all; but how 
could they, or rather she, being so divinely happy? 
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Nor did they return to the castle until night, where 
von Beiger's saddle horse was to await his coming 
to cany him back to his regiment at C . 

Karl, feeling dull after his dissipation, had post- 
poned his return to the capital xmtil the following 
morning, saying he wanted " to blow out his flues ' 
during one more night's quiet sleep in the pure air 
of the mountains of Hochbeig. He sat smoking 
alone in the park, when after a restful hour he 
looked at his watch, and then betook himself off 
to bed; after reaching his room he rang repeatedly 
for Johann. He swore impatiently after waiting 
awhile for that worthy, but no Johann appeared in 
answer to his persistent ringing. 

* Where is Johann? Grott weiss, but he will not 
teU." 

After Karl's departure for bed, Frau Gretchen 
slyly appeared in the park, where she quietly 
strolled along the paths for some time, gazing eager- 
ly through the trees, and very soon finding that for 
which she sought. Then with bright smiles she 
hurried forward, calling out as she went along: 

''How can you be so late, Weber? I have waited 
for thee a full hour since nine. It will soon be 
dark, and then I must go in, or my absence will be 
discovered." 

"Excuse me this time, Gretchen dear,* exclaimed 
Lawyer Weber. "I will certainly not be so late 
again; but that rogue of an innkeeper, Schneider, 
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would insist upon opening a new barrel of Hofbrau 
beer just as I arose to go, and only upon Schneider^s 
request to sample his new cheer did I reluctantly 
accede to his request — ^hic — ^hic* 

**I enjoy my mug or two myself/ grunts Prau 
Gretchen. 

^But it does not take me a whole hour/ she con- 
tinued, "to sample good cheer. Phew! Thou art 
fatter now than I.* Pushing him away from too 
close contact. 

** Now, Gretchen dear, don't scold me. I never 
love you quite so well as after Schneider opens a 
new barrel.' 

**I know that Schneider by heart,' growled Frau 
Gretchen, " he is always opening his good fresh beer, 
just about as thou risest, to depart, and each time 
I wait for thee here exactly one hour — if not more.' 

"Dear, good, kind Gretchen; now there's a good 
girl. Don't scold; the beer was so very good.' 

"That is all right, but between thy beer at 
Schneider's, and Hans's cards, I shall have to go 
without nearly everything during the winter.* 

" My kind Gretchen, thy Karl will help thee out 
again, — hie — thou knowest he always does.* 

" Karl is tired of giving me extra money. Dost 
thou hear? He says he knows of no such extrava- 
gant old woman as myself. Just think of that — 
old woman — and that to me.* 

"The saucy brat," gulped Weber; "and thou still 
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80 young and attractive — ^hic — ^hic — I'll teach him 
— hie — ^hic * 

''Now that is the fifth time thou hast nearly 
fallen over the roots of the trees. Come back here 
again into the path. Thou canst not teach Karl 
till thou teachest thyself to walk straight.* 

"My dearest Gretchen, — hie — hie- " 

*Come, Weber, I cannot hold thee up any longer; 
how heavy thou art. Then, too, it is striking eleven. 
I know what I will do. I will take thee up to my 
room, and sober thee up before I send thee home, 
and, Weber, thou wilt read me that beautiful Hero 
and Leander again, wilt thou not, darling? * 

"Yes, my pet, my Gretchen.' 

In the meantime Karl had dropped into a peace- 
ful sleep, which barring unforeseen interruptions 
promised a refreshing night's rest. But the inter- 
ruption was forthcoming, and soon, perhaps an hour 
or more after the conversation above narrated, there 
was heard in one of the corridors of the castle a 
terrible clatter of armor overturned, which awak- 
ened the lieutenant with a start. 

"Now, what in thunder was that? * 

The noise came again. 

"But this is too much I" exclaimed Karl. "It's 
that rhinoceros Johann again, after those girls. I 
will fix him this time, by heaven ; I will put him 
back into the ranks as soon as I reach H ." 

He opened the door softly and looked out into the 
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dimly lighted hall where all was quiet. He then put 
on his dressing gown quickly, bji6 snatched up his 
sword. He saw a dim figure moving slowly at the 
end of the corridor, so suddenly rushing forth, he was 
beside it in an instant, and had it held firmly by the 
arm, smartly spanking the owner of the arm with 
the flat of his sword, when horrified screams escaped 
the figure. 

" How darest thou, Karl von Krtidener, strike thy 
mother? * 

** By all that is sacred in heaven, what art thou 
doing out here this time of night, mother? * 

A suppressed " hie * and another clatter explained 
to this much experienced ofi&cer a good deal in a 
short time. 

His mother, crying, remarked : 

"I was just going into my room.* 

Karl, opening the door of her apartment, replied: 

''Well, see that thou goest there." A last slap of 
the flat of the sword, and he closed the door. 

Afterward he searched the corridor for Weber, 
then returned to his own room, the door of which 
shut with a bang. At the foot of the broad flight 
of stairs which leads from the corridor to the ter* 
race. Lawyer Weber slowly gathered himself up and 
together preparatory to standing upon his feet again. 
He then staggered contentedly and with self-satis- 
faction and complacency off toward the village. 

How he got down those stairs, whether he was 
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kicked down, walked down, rolled down, or what 
not, the chronicles have ever since remained silent; 
and as for Weber, well, the peculiar contentment 
brought about by the combination of a good constitu- 
tion and a large dose of alcohol robbed the subject of 
all interest. 

Castle Hochbeig soon slept again in peace. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Ay officer of the gnard, leaving one of the promi- 
nent clubs of H , found upon reaching for his 

watch that during the previous night's ''seance " at 
that mystic table which holds so much attraction 
and promise when it is approached, and sends after 
one so much regret and chagrin when it is left, he 
had been relieved of his timepiece ; he was by far too 
confused in his mind to remember whether he had 
lost his watch in play, or whether in his maudlin 
good nature he had presented it to one of his com- 
panions. 

The passers in the street recognized in this officer 
the Count Eugen von Bodan, who was somewhat 
anxious as to the time, knowing that he was to re- 
ceive a call from his cousin, also an officer, at an 
early hour. The count was well aware from the 
appearances in the street that it was still early in 
the morning, meeting, as he did, many women 
of the working classes, returning from their early 
visit to the markets ; some carrying their immense 
loaves of black bread upon their heads, while their 
arms were loaded with other products of their early 
purchases, such as fish, meat, carrots, onions, pars- 
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ley, etc., mostly all being in evidence through the 
laige meshes of the netted bags of which most of 
these thrifty housewives weie the happy possessors 
— each bag filled to its full capacity — a small space 
in nearly all cases being reserved at the top of the 
bag for a few bright flowers. 

Yon £odan at last met one of the common sol- 
diers of his own company, and hailed him with : 

"Hey there, Kerle! what time is it? * 

The soldier, with his hand to his cap in salute, 
replied : 

"Regret, Herr Lieutenant, but I have no watch." 

" The devil you say. I will see that tMs want is 
soon made good," ejaculated the count. 

He passed on his way and noticed by a dock in 
the window of a jeweler that it was hardly six o'clock, 
which left him ample time before the expected 
arrival of his morning caller with important in- 
formation. Eeaching his quarters he hurriedly en- 
tered the large caserne, one of those immense build- 
ings so numerous and well known in Oermany, the 
plain front of fully six stories filled with windows, 
so that very little space indeed is left between the 
openings. In such buildings are housed the soldiers, 
a part being reserved for the quarters of unmarried 
officers. 

Once within his room, and before he commenced to 
make himself ready for his morning call, von Bodan 
seated himself at his writing desk, and penned a note 
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to a well-known jeweler who had oft profited by the 
count's extravagance, requesting the jeweler to de- 
liver to him at once one hundred silver watches, 
enough to supply his company. As he handed the 
note for mailing to his Bursche, a smile of satisfac- 
tion lighted up his face, he mumbling the while : 

'^ In the future when I meet one of my men, he 
will be able to tell me the time of day." 

He had hardly time to use the small double 
brushes upon his hair, and arrange the petted parting 
up the back of his head, when his cousin, Georg von 
Miiller, was annoimced. A frown was for a moment 
upon the count's face, who dreaded the coming 
interview with von Miiller, who, with another 
brother, was in line as heir to the count's vast 
wealth. Yon Sodan was decidedly irritable after his 
carousing and the accompanying loss of sleep, going, 
as he had, directly to the club from a ball, where he 
had danced all the evening. Nor had his losses at 
cards, the night before, added to his complacency; 
but, however, with forced composure he greeted his 
cousin, who at once seated himself with a familiar 
and, to the mind of the count, a somewhat aggres- 
sive air. Von Sodan remained standing, forthwith 
lighting a cigarette, which by its soothing and slightly 
narcotic attributes assured him composure. 

Von Miiller drew a bill from his pocket, which 
unfolding he handed to von Rodan. The count saw 
at a glance that it was a bill for one hundred pairs of 
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white trousers, which he had presented to the mem- 
bers of his company some six months previous. 
His gambling, jeweliy, flower, and racing debts, to 
say nothing of occasional wagers of a social nature, 
had made it impossible for him to liquidate the ob- 
ligations, which he had postponed until an unreason- 
able tailor, fearing a loss of his account, had appealed 
to the cousin. 

Von Miiller, being himself poor, had for years 
looked upon von Rodan's mode of life with sullen, 
helpless inability to interfere, and he was, therefore, 
delighted at the possession of this bill for trousers, 
which was, of course, an absolute item of proof in 
his hands of von Sedan's reckless and apparently 
incurable extravagance. Von Miiller was, as he 
considered himseK, a reasonable and really a liberal 
being, perfectly willing to permit, as far as his own 
opinion was concerned, the utmost freedom of action 
in others. But he was also fully aware that drunk- 
enness and that peculiar weakness and amiability of 
the human soul which we call by the name of 
"maudlin " was largely responsible for most of the 
spendthrift habits of his cousin. The count had 
also a shadow, a shadow as yet at any rate, of that 
touch of darkness which is the most dreadful eclipse 
suffered by the soul, lowering over the horizon of 
his intellect. Altogether, being next in line, von 
MiQler, liberal as he may daim to be, was no more 
than human in his desire to save from such useless 
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dissipation the legacy which might some day be his. 

"Eugen,* he commenced, "I have continually 
protested against thy needless improvidence and ex- 
travagance, but thou hast remained inexorable. 
Thy desultoiy ways are the talk of the place, and 
thou must, at last, come to know that I have at 
length taken successful steps to clip thy wings. 
This bill for the trousers is to be paid, but the mat- 
ter is no longer in thy hands for settlement. It 
becomes my painful duty to impart to thee that thou 
art now under Curatell, and must be so henceforth; 
thou shalt be obliged to live upon a set income. A 
guardian has been appointed for thee in the person 
of my brother-in-law, Friedrich Braun, who in the 
future is also to live upon thy estate as general 
manager." 

Von Rodan realized that his game was up, and how 
absolutely useless any scene would be; he quickly 
handed the bill back to his cousin, and by a glance 
at the clock saw that the hour for his military ser. 
vice was near at hand, so he ended the interview. 

Passing to the door next to his own in the corri- 
dor, he stopped to inquire how his friend Earl von 
Krtidener was progressing, who was convalescing from 
a sprained shoulder, a souvenir of his last race. Karl 
was out of humor, waiting for Johann's return with 
his customary impatience. 

" Eugen, if thou seest Johann on thy way out, kind- 
ly put a flea in his ear, wilt thou, and hurry him 
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along. I am expecting a letter from Helena's 
American friend, Julia Mortimer." 

Yon Bodan, as he left the room, almost fell over 
Johann with his hands full of letters. 

"Come here at once, stupid, with those letters,* 
cried out Karl; " you have been long enough to have 
written them yourseK.* 

Von Krudener was disappointed, after a careful 
search, not to find the expected letter, but he found 
in its stead an unexpected one from his brother 
Hans, which throws some light on an oj£cial letter, 
arriving in the same mail, giving von KrUdener an 
unpleasant order to fulfill 

Hans writes: 

Deab Kabl: — 

Thou must come back to Hochberg at once. 

Helena has received a letter from C , from 

which she learns that her Otto has squandered all of 
her twenty thousand marks given to him. He has 
also made many thousands of marks other debts 
which he knew at the time he made them he could 
never pay. Helena is absolutely prostrated and no 
one knows what to do to console her. 

Thine with greetings, 

Hans. 

The official letter commanded von Krudener to 

proceed to C , and to forthwith place Otto von 

Berger under military arrest. 

Although his shoulder was still painful, it was 
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not of enough importance to permit of any delay 
under such pressing, crushing circumstances. 

C being on Earl's direct route to Castle Hoch- 

berg, it would be possible for him to first stop there 
on his journey, and carry out his tiying orders of 
placing Otto von Berger under arrest. 

A few days later as the train bearing Earl rolled 

into the station at C , a realizing sense of the 

disagreeableness of the task before him became strong 
within him, and it seemed, indeed, a gloomy fate that 
he, of all others in the army, should be called upon 
to carry out these particular ordeis. Still an impera- 
tive duty stood before him, and there was no al- 
ternative; so summoning his resolution as best he 
could, he proceeded to von Berger's lodgings directly 
from the train. 

Earl had never had any fancy for von Berger, in 
fact, actually disliked him, and had always been 
against the alliance with his sister; nevertheless, 
the inborn military pride of the army officer 
prompted and cautioned him to make the arrest as 
quietly as possible where a fellow officer was in- 
volved. 

There were possibilities, of course, in the future, 
of civil prosecution, and then an officers disgrace 
would become public beyond control. But the 
future must take care of itself, and at present every- 
thing urged in the direction of privacy as far as pos- 
sible. 
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The lieutenant was fully conscious of a favor 
shown to him by hia superior officers in permitting 
him to make this arrest, thereby protecting as close- 
ly as possible his sister's good name, realizing as he 
did, that a broken engagement is almost certain to 
mean ruin to a woman's future matrimonial pros- 
pects, however innocent or blameless she might be. 

As he was shown into von Bergefs quarters, and 
met the aspirant for his sister's hand face to face, a 
flashing, swift glance between the two men indicated 
perfectly and without useless words that each un- 
derstood the other. A sullen, dogged, devil-may- 
care expression crept into the delinquent's face as he 
fully comprehended that Karl was there to arrest 
him, and, as he clearly grasped the idea that he 
had always been far from a favorite with his 
fiance's brother, the few lowly muttered words es- 
caping him might have led to a serious meeting 
between the two had not Karl's overshadowing 
sense of possible family disgrace held his feelings in 
check and kept his head cool. 

Von Berger's rather defiant air really rendered the 
carrying out of the orders the easier, as it resulted 
in dispelling all unnecessary sentiment upon the 
matter; the disagreeable duty was soon accom- 
plished, and the prisoner was quickly turned over to 
the proper military authorities. 

After the military investigation which followed 

had been finished, it was found that other serious 
8 
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and more criminal offences demanded that von 
Berger be handed over to the magistrates of the civil 
law, and after a protracted trial he was condemned 
to a long term of imprisonment. 

While Karl had objected strenuously to the 
marrying of his sister by von Berger, his heart was 
now filled with sincere compassion for her in this 
unexpected and appalling misfortune, and it was 
only with reluctance that he continued his journey 
to Castle Hochberg, overcoming with an effort a 
strong desire to shrink from the scene of sadness 
which he knew must await him at home. How- 
ever, controlling his feelings as best he might, he en- 
gaged a suitable conveyance and proceeded to cover 
the twelve miles or so intervening between him and 
his estate. 



CHAPTEK V. 

The peasants in the village at Hochbeig had been 
busily engaged trimming the little church with the 
abundant returns of the harvest, preparatory to a 
festival to be given in thanksgiving to their Maker 
for His bounty during the past year. Garlands of 
wheat caught with bunches of com were festooned 
about the beautiful old church ; here and there im- 
mense wreathes were hung, made of clusters of 
turnips, carrots, and beets arranged so well that 
they added an agreeable variety to the bunches and 
wreaths of flowers with which the building was pro- 
fusely decorated. Huge golden pumpkins, gleaming 
brightly like masses of the precious metal, flanked 
at either side the steps leading to the altar, and 
gave a flashing tone of color to the green of the 
many laurel trees used to complete the embellish- 
ments. 

The Sabbath morning had contributed glad, warm 
sunshine as a crowning finish to the whole. Karl 
von Kriidener had wandered into the church, seek- 
ing relief from the nervous strain with which he was 
burdened; he was rarely seen in the church, and 
even upon this particular occasion it was mostly the 
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chanting voioes and the beautiful solemn tones of 
the organ which had strangely but itresistibly at- 
tracted this blas^ man. But before the close of the 
service he stole away home, where he had been for 
the past two weeks. 

Helena met him in the park as he neared the 
castle, her white, sad face mute evidence of her 
great suffering, also of the brave struggles she was 
making to take up her shattered life again. 

Karl had finally, and after the expenditure of 

much energy, prevented her visiting C to bid 

von Berger farewell; and driven in upon herself she, 
like many another poor mortal, instinctively sought 
occupation as a first step toward relief from an afflic- 
tion completely intolerable. 

*" Brother Karl, I have been awaiting thee with a 
great deal of impatience. Last night's mail brought 
me an answer to the letter I wrote to Prince Sut- 
cowitz, applying for the position of governess for 
his two daughters.* 

*" My dearest Helena, dost thou still persist in thy 
intention of leaving thy home? " 

** I have concluded, dear Karl, that occupation is 
my only hope, and the plank upon which I alone 
can rescue myself from my present desperation." 

" Thou dost not feel but what thou art welcome 
to thy home with me at Hochberg, Helena?" 

"Oh, no! But now that my entire fortune is 
dissipated, I do not wish to further tax thy kind- 
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ness. Thy life as an oj£oer makes heavy demands 
upon thy income.* 

" I regret to say, Helena, that Hans's increasing 
gaming debts are the most serious items with which 
I have to cope at present." 

''Then/ continued Helena, ''mother is so irritable 
of late, which is quite unusual for her, that life at 
Hochberg is becoming daily more and more unen- 
durable. Elsa will talk to no one, and I feel as 
though I should lose my mind if I continue to live 
in this gloom." 

"Well, sister, if thou hast decided upon this 
change, there is nothing for me to do but to give 
thee my blessing, and wish thee good luck in thy 
new home and undertaking." 

WaUdng silently on, the two entered the house, 
and passed to Helena's apartment, entering her sit- 
ting-room, upon which Elsa's bedroom opened at the 
farther end. 

Neither had seen Eka that morning ; besides, be- 
ing accustomed as they were to her strange ways of 
segregating herself from the rest of the family, they 
had not been concerned in her behalf. Engrossed 
with the letter from the prince the two had not 
heard Elsa enter the sitting-room, when suddenly a 
low plaintive wail attracted their attention, and 
upon looking up they saw their sister, quite desti- 
tute of clothing, approaching them, evidently and 
vainly seeking something in the room. 
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Helena's letter dropped to the floor, she springing 
in great alarm to her sister's side, while Karl, even 
anticipating her quickness, had with greater swiftness 
drawn oflf his coat, which he gently wrapped about 
the apparently demented girl. 

* For the love of heaven, Elsa dearest, what trouble 
is upon thee? * he cried. 

A senseless glance was the only reply. 

The lieutenant and Helena held their breath, and 
stood anxiously but quietly by for a moment, while 
Elsa continued her unsuccessful search of the room. 
Then she approached Helena and after staring for 
a brief instant, as if with a sudden ray of light in 
her mind, she impulsively threw her arms about 
her sister, and broke into the most heart-rending 
sobs. 

**0h! Dost thou not know? Dost thou not 
know? I am the Virgin Mary, and this day Christ 
was bom to me. They have cruelly taken my pre- 
cious child away from me, and if I do not find Him 
at once, they will crucify Him. Wilt thou, sweet 
sister, help me to look for Him? " 

Helena had by this time collected herself suffi- 
ciently to gradually lead her sister to her bedroom, 
Elsa's broken form leaning upon Helena, with her 
head drooping helplessly upon her sister's shoulder. 

Meanwhile, Karl had turned his back as if en- 
gaged in looking out of the window, but as the door 
of Elsa's bedroom closed upon the sisters, he ran to 
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the bell and rang violently for Elsa's maid. The 
maid soon appealed, and after a few words from Karl, 
she entered her mistress's room with a frightened 
face, Karl in the meanwhile departing in great haste 
for the village physician. 

Weeks of nursing followed, at the end of which time 
it was tound that Elsa's mind was gone, the decision 
being reached to remove her to a private asylum, 
where it was hoped, imder the proper treatment, to 
see her completely restored. 

Helena's departure for her new home as governess 
to the young Princesses Butcowitz had been post- 
poned until after Elsa's removal to the asylum. It 
seemed to poor Helena as she left Hochberg that her 
cup of bitterness was full, and she experienced those 
physical pains in the region of the heart which have 
borne evidence to many an afflicted mortal that 
whatever may be the mystic thread connecting the 
soul and body, actual bodily pain will put in its 
protest if the sentimental feelings are violated too 
far. 

Poor soul, her beautiful and abundant physical 
strength was her unconscious but firm support in 
this hour of crushing trouble. She believed that no 
matter what the future might have in store for her, 
she could not su£fer more than now. 



CHAPTER VI. 

A SHORT but pleasant drive of an hour and a half 
from Hochbeig brings one to the small village of 
Bodan, where live some twelve hundred souls, nes- 
tling among a cluster of hi]ls. At one side stands 
the Castle Rodan. Back of the castle is a moderate 
sized park upon a slight elevation above the plateau 
surrounding the castle. The building is veiy un- 
pretentious, and although originally constructed of 
white stone is now gray with age. The main 
facade facing the front court bears evidence of great 
architectural skill ; a laige allegorical statue stand- 
ing in the court yard, a present from one of the 
former kings to a former Count von Rodan of many 
years ago, bore evidences as to the importance of the 
family. 

The courtyard is enclosed at its other three sides 
by linden trees, which, growing to a considerable 
height and clipped across their tops, form a perfect 
hedge ; outside this hedge is a stone wall enclosing 
the castle, the main entrance being a laige double 
gate of open iron work. At the rear of the castle 
and at each end of the building extends a wing, thus 
forming of the whole three sides of a square, the 
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park at the rear forming the- fourth side of the 
square, the houses of the different foresters and gar- 
deners standing within the walled enclosure. 

The castle had originally been a convent, and the 
belief that the spirits of some of the nuns occasion- 
ally appeared at irregular intervals was still extant 
with the inhabitants of the castle, as well as among 
the peasants in the village. The sole church, as 
well as the houses of the peasantry, are built in close 
proximity to the castle wall, and the village streets, 
roughly cobbled, radiate from one open square, the 
cobblestones of the pavement extending to the very 
doors of the houses, and serving as well for side- 
walks and roadways. 

The church had been built by a Count von Bodan 
four hundred years before the date of our story, and 
upon the oaken panels below the pulpit there had been 
carved the von Sodan coat of arms, now black from 
the effects of the slow lapse of lingering time. At 
one side of the altar extends a Ipge, or pew, alone 
for the use of the family of the count. In reality 
this pew is a room about fourteen feet square, en- 
tered by means of a door directly from the church- 
yard, the front of the pew opening upon the altar by 
windows which raised from the height of the waista 
of the occupants when seated, the pew occupying 
the entire square required for the sacristy at the 
opposite side of the altar, a few steps connecting the 
altar, pew and sacristy^ with the nave of the church. 
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Under the von Bodan pew is situated the mau- 
soleum for the family. The churchyard had been 
used as a cemetery until entirely filled, the inscrip- 
tions vying with each other in quaintness. At one 
side of the church stands the parsonage, built at the 
same time as the church. 

The village fiodan's ^lite consists of the inmates 
of the castle, and the doctor's, minister's, lawyer's, 
and apothecary's families. 

Eugen von Rodan had been at home for some time, 
chafing under the guardianship which he was forced 
to endure, he having developed a distaste for the 
city as soon as his allowance had been curtailed, 
and withdrew to Eodan to cogitate over his sup- 
posed wrongs, trying in the meanwhile to devise 
some means of relief. 

A groom had brought his saddle horse to the door 
as the count was descending the broad flight of stairs, 
which led to the living apartments, the kitchen, and 
some of the dormitories, the domestics' rooms being 
upon the ground floor. 

The count impatiently approached his horse, and at 
a quick glance evidently found that the saddle was 
not placed to his liking; when, after gazing savagely 
at it for an instant, with a sudden and almost fero- 
cious impulse he opened the buckles, and to the 
amazement of the groom, drew up the girth with his 
teeth, in his suppressed, unaccountable rage breaking 
short off four of his handsome teeth. He vaulted 
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into the saddle, put spurs to his horse, and bounded 
out of the courtyard at a gallop, utterly regardless 
of the rough cobble pavement. 

The groom looked after his master in blank dis- 
may, although with a look of deep attachment. 
Eugen von Bodan is well beloved by all his 
peasantry for his unlimited charity to all, each 
peasemt's home being his at command, it being no 
unusual sight to see him enter one of these humble 
abodes, there to complacently stretch himself upon 
a sofa for a nap, the mother admonishing each child 
to quietness that the count's sleep might not be dis- 
turbed. 

As the groom passed out through the entrance 
gate, after his master's departure, he met Friedrich 
Braun, the new general manager, who is living upon 
the estate, and who is related to the next heir to the 
count's wealth. He was also gazing after the count 
upon his wild ride. Braun looking up as he remarks, 
with feeling : 

"I wish he might break his damned neck ! " 

Bealizing at once that the groom might call him 
to account, he wisely withdrew to his living quar- 
ters in one of the upper foresters' houses, which had 
been vacated to make place tor him. 

The count had disappeared upon his wild ride, 
and the groom, sadly shaking his head, began to real- 
ize that these outbreaks were becoming more fre- 
quent of late, although he had never before observed 
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such impetuosity and savageness at any previous 
time, and he returned to his quarters silently and 
sadly, turning over in his mind the increasing signs 
of derangement manifesting themselves in his be- 
loved master. He finally resolved to keep a sharp 
lookout for the count's return, and see that nothing 
should be wanting which might be conducive to his 
comfort and welfare, and above all he determined 
to keep a close eye upon the new manager, surmis- 
ing, correctly enough, no doubt, that the villainous 
wish so unguardedly let drop by the latter boded no 
good to the count and all those near to him about 
the estate. 



CHAPTEB Vn. 

Helena had retuined to Hochbeig for a short 
visit, after a year of absence as governess in the 
family of Prince Rutcowitz. She had just been for 
a brisk walk, enjoying the beautiful spring morning 
in the park. Not long had she been seated at her 
favorite window overlooking the main approach to 
the entrance to Hochbeig, when her attention was 
attracted by a carriage, still at quite a distance, but 
rapidly approaching the castle. Soon she is able to 
discern that the team is driven by an officer, and in 
the officer she recognizes Count Eugen von Rodan. 
Although not especially interested in the coming of 
the count, for whom she had never felt any great 
sympathy, upon the entrance of a servant into the 
room, Helena laid aside the crocheting with which 
she had been busying herself, and turned half expect- 
antly. 

"Gracious Frttulein, Herr Count von Eodan," an- 
nounces the servant, "presents his compliments, and 
begs the pleasure of seeing the gnSdiges FrSulein in 
the salon. The gnKdige Frau has already descended 
to the salon." 

"Very well," replied Helena, "you may tell the 
count that I will see him immediately." 
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Helena took time to lock away some old love let- 
ters from von Berger, a package of which lay upon 
the work-basket. These letters had been re-read 
during the past year with such frequency and lin- 
gering regard that she knew them by heart. With- 
out even glancing at her personal appearance in the 
mirror above the table, she went down to see von 
Sodan, finding upon entering the room her mother 
sitting upon a sofa, staring at the count in amaze- 
ment, the count the while excitedly walking the 
floor. As Helena appears he goes toward her, and, 
hardly allowing time for a greeting, startled her by 
saying: 

" Gnadiges Frttulein, you are unhappy ! So am I ! 
We belong tx)gether! Will you marry me? * 

Helena's greatest point of beauty was the delicate 
coloring of her cheeks, which changed to a bright 
red as she gave one swift searching glance, and im- 
pulsively answered : 

"Yes, I will!" 

Whether Helena was to be blamed for her hasty 
and perhaps precipitate acceptance of the coimt is a 
question, for, after all, the mind, if really awake to 
a situation, can, and often does, apparently decide 
important matters at once, although the decision is 
somewhat latent — is not at once acknowledged, even 
to one's self. 

Helena, always of quick intellect and very com- 
prehensive in her mental grasp, in that one light- 
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ning glance completely weighed the chances, the 
future, and decided. 

The basis of marriage is so clearly marked out in 
a country where classes are so sharply divided that 
the main items could be comprehended the moment 
the count spoke. Besides, the position in Germany 
of a girl without a dot ia far from desirable; the 
feeling in that country is also firmly established 
that a woman is rather a failure in life unless she 
succeeds in marrying. Nor must she be too long in 
getting about it either, or the heads begin to shake 
and the tongues to wag, the inquisitive soon enough 
placing her high upon the shelf, and from which 
position her descent is believed to be next to impos- 
sible and very improbable, few suitors, indeed, look- 
ing for a wife among the pass^ matrimonial aspirants 
of bygone seasons. 

Helena's life as governess, while it had not been 
exactly distasteful to her, had the one most import- 
ant attraction for her of keeping her occupied. The 
mother of her two young pupils being an invalid, 
the Butcowitz family lived at their country seat a 
most secluded life. It was upon rare occasions only 
that a visitor entered the house to cheer up the 
rather lonely inmates, and give a new impetus to 
their circulation with a breath of life from the dis- 
tant city. 

Her days were divided into hours for meals, study, 
and walks; after which there still remained to 
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Helena many hours which she passed alone, her 
thoughts dwelling incessantly upon her lost, but not 
dead, love. Upon her return to Hochberg she had 
fully intended after a short visit to go back to her 
position at the home of the prince. 

Perhaps the thought did flash across her brain as 
the count offered himself, and most likely it did, of 
the vast wealth, position, and independence which 
would be hers if she married him. Her heart was 
dead, and what she believed a hopeless, lonely, and 
loveless future awaited her. The count's proposal, 
although swift as it might be and certainly was, 
suddenly opened up before her a new and unexpected 
road with endless possibilities on the way — ^perad- 
venture, at the end, full gratification of her ambition. 

Her very heartaches, and ponderings, and medita- 
tions of what might have been, unconsciously 
prepared her mind and heart for just such a situa- 
tion, so that she had really long debated the very 
points bearing upon the main question. Be all this 
as it may, the strange divinity which shapes our 
ends, ''rough hew them as we may," had impelled 
the count to offer himself in this unconventional 
manner, and it may have been the same power 
which caused Helena to decide so without apparent 
reflection to become the Countess von Sedan. 

Wealth has the same charm and power in Ger- 
many as elsewhere, although the members of the 
nobility consider, hesitate, and rarely marry a per- 
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son not of the nobility, whether of their own nation- 
ality or of another nationality where nobility is still 
the vogue. 

Should it become a question of a "partie ' with 
an American heiress — ah! that is entirely different! 
The Glerman says to himself, ''Here is a country 
where no nobility exists," or as a certain well-known 
Grerman in high standing observed, "where every 
one is noble." And this leaves the suitor of proud 
lineage with few restrictions, free to choose a wife, 
thus often overcoming what would otherwise become 
an unsurmountable barrier. America, too, is a con- 
veniently long distance away, which renders remote 
the probability of unpleasant questions being asked 
or embarrassing investigations being made, which 
would become quite possible in the case of Germany 
itself or any country in close proximity. 

Is it the question of the marriage of an officer, the 
affair immediately becomes still more complicated. 
The permission of the emperor or king, according to 
the place of abode of the officer, must be obtained. 
Also the name of the American aspirant to nobility 
must, in due form, be laid before the officers of the 
regiment of which the marrying officer is a member; 
and after careful consideration, if there is still no 
objection to the proposed candidate as a future asso- 
ciate for the wives of the officers, then the question 
is not raised as to whether the father of the American 

girl had been in trade and acquired Ins wealth, his 
4 
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marketable commodity being peltry, beer, sugar, 
coffee, soap, oil, tobacco, or what not. Especially if 
his business is wholesale instead of retail, further 
questions are not apt to be asked; but we cannot 
criticise the German for making this fine distinction, 
for even in America this line of demarkation is de- 
cidedly drawn between wholesale and retail. 

Human nature is of a curious and wonderful con- 
sistency in the selection of the fit and unfit in 
eesthetical lines. What is there more filthy than the 
average manipulation and use of tobacco? What 
brings more misery into the world than beer, 
whiskey, etc.? What is there cleanlier than the 
products of a good laundry, or what is more gratify- 
ing to the sense of cleanliness than a spotless shirt, 
or an elegant or new suit of clothes? And yet in a 
competition among family trees we know very well 
where to pick favorites among the above mentioned. 

Be it said, however, to the credit of our Grerman 
friend, that if the fair name of the proposed Ameri- 
can is not above reproach, as has been observed in 
some cases, she has been rejected with all her 
wealth. Gold weighs heavily in such a scale, but 
there are some things in this world which make 
even death sweet, and honor really outweighs all. 

If after a doubt has been cast which cannot be 
readily dispelled, the officer persists in marrying the 
woman of his choice, he is obliged to leave the 
army. 
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Even at the best, however, if the proposed fair one 
is acceptable and is thus, after marriage, raised to 
the exalted position of baroness, countess, or prin- 
cess, she is always, more or less, tolerated by this 
far over-estimated nobility ; even if they are obliged 
by sheer necessity to possess the bride's money, they 
take her largely as a necessity and on sufferance, 
never looking upon the American as their equal. 

For example, in one case more or less known a 
count of one of the oldest lines of nobility, duly de- 
scended from one of the Bobber Barons, having be- 
come so involved in debts of all kinds and in all 
directions that he had nearly "gone around the 
comer.- as they express it in Germany, when an 
officer is absolutely ruined and obliged to leave the 
army, every one immediately understanding when 
inforxaed that said officer had gone around the 
comer — well, the officer-count in question had the 
much dreaded comer full in sight, when luckily an 
American girl appeared upon the scene. She had 
money to invest in a coronet to the amount of two 
millions of dollars, and married the coimt. Tableau ! 
The comer disappears from sight! Count rescued! 

Naturally he retains his commission in the army, 
his open house ever afterward noted for its wide- 
handed hospitality; but had not this American girl, 
or some other, put in an appearance in so timely a 
manner, the count must have disappeared from 
sight. But notwithstanding all of this dire extrem- 
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ity, this fortunate salvation in the golden nick of 
opportunity, at a ball one night, as the count with 
his American countess passed, the remark was heard 
to come from a group of the very cream of nobility : 
" Oh, yes ; the countess is very nice indeed, and very 
beautiful, but it is really too bad that the count did 
not marry hi3 equal." And so on, and so on. 

An American girl of beauty and wealth standing 
near by remarked upon this occasion that she had 
hesitated marrying one of these officers of whom 
many were in the market, although they were cer- 
tainly fine-looking stock ; but she expressed the fear 
that she would not be able to support one of them. 

This digression should have allowed von Bodan 
to embrace his fiancee, as Frau Gretchen had direct- 
ly left the room with her mind filled with thoughts 
of the good things surely to be eaten at the coming 
wedding; but let us go on with our narrative. Lit- 
tle did the Frau consider the pros and cons of her 
daughter's prospects for the future happiness of her 
life. Her discretion was evidently not appreciated or 
taken advantage of by the count, from whose mind 
nothing was apparently more distant than the desire 
to press a kiss of betrothal upon Helena's brow. 
Neither can it be said that Helena, upon the other 
hand, seemed to be in the least conscious of any 
breach or lack of attention in this direction upon 
the part of the count. His chief gratification seemed 
to come from the fact that he had gained his pointy 
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and then he pressed Helena for a speedy marriage. 
She, after a short consultation, promised to become 
his bride just one month from that day of the en- 
gagement. 

The coimt immediately prepared to take his de- 
parture, Helena looking out after him as he gathered 
up the reins to drive away ; but f ortimately for her she 
could not know what is passing in his mind at the 
moment, for the coimt's face was inscrutable, pale, and 
calm. He was, however, congratulating himself upon 
the successful termination of his call, with the hope 
paramount in his heart for the further fulfilment of 
his deeply laid plans. These plans had been care- 
fully thought out in advance, and were, in the main, 
that, did he marry, then the guardianship would be 
obliged to increase his allowance for the additional 
support of his wife and a larger manage, he relying 
upon his own ability to appropriate the most of the 
extra funds. 



CHAPTEE Vm. 

Helena's wedding was set for the week after 
Easter, and it lacked but a few days of that time. 
Karl was at home for the nuptials, although he had 
been more vehement in his protestations against 
Helena's resolution to become the wife of von 
Rodan than he had been in his opposition to von 
Berger, even going as far as to threaten non-attend- 
ance at the wedding. To be sure his threats had 
been rather mild, tempered as they had been by the 
deep love he bore for his sister. 

Despite his natural desire to see his sister happily 
situated in life, he, nevertheless, with all of a man's 
worldly wisdom, a wisdom gathered very thoroughly 
and rather early in life, by virtue of his exceptional 
opportunities, feared for her happiness as the Count- 
ess von Bodan. These officers knew each other only 
too well, having evidence of the real disposition and 
habits constantly presented to them in their daily 
life; and to say nothing of the growing erraticism 
of his would-be brother-in-law, Karl saw very clear- 
ly the bent of the count's mind and completely un- 
derstood his motives in seeking marriage. 

So out of affection for his sister he tried his best 
to believe something better in store for her, and do 
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what he could to make her road as pleasant as possi- 
ble under the circumstances, relying for his own 
comfort of mind, rather meagre perhaps, upon the 
fact that Helena was, at least, provided for by this 
marriage in an eminently respectable manner. He 
realized that all of his efforts to dissuade her from 
her impending fate had been entirely useless, and 
although his own acts were fully approved of by his 
conscience, his heart was ill at ease. 

Helena's answer to his assertions that von Eodan 
was already more than half cracked, was to the 
effect that his small eccentricities were only caused 
by his former heavy drinking, and she was firm in the 
hope, by deep and constant devotion, of a complete 
reformation, thus making his old ways a thing of 
the past. Karl's general response to such hope and 
desires was an incredulous smile, as it was far be- 
yond his powers of comprehension to grasp the little 
less than miraculous possibility of von Kodan mend- 
ing his broken ways. 

Helena and her mother had made frequent trips 
to the city to make the few necessary preparations 
possible within the short time given the bride-elect 
before her wedding day. Aside from the immediate 
family only the most intimate friends had been bid- 
den to the festivities. After the wedding cere- 
mony, which was to take place in the chapel of the 
castle, there was immediately to follow the wedding 
breakfast 
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At Bodan extensive preparations had been com- 
pleted, which had kept the little village in a state 
of hurried excitement, and largely on account of the 
unexpectedness and suddenness of the engagement, 
together with the seemingly imdue haste in the con- 
summation of the wedding. Triumphal arches had 
been built across the different streets leading to Cas- 
tle Eodan. They were hung with garlands of ever- 
greens and colored immortelles ; the old schoolmaster 
had spent numerous sleepless nights in the composi- 
tion of songs appropriate to the occasion, to be sung 
by the school children, of whom several hundred had 
been trained, and were to march to meet the count 
and countess as they approached Eodan, then form- 
ing an escort back to the castle. 

Each mother was anxious that her daughter's 
white dress be better ironed and just a little whiter 
than could be shown by her neighbors. Curl papers 
disturbed the sleep of many a girl the night before 
the anticipated return and reception of the master, 
but any discomfiture by reason of curl papers or 
any other necessary preparation were most cheer- 
fully borne by the loving, caretaking peasants; the 
kindness of former years given by the count to his 
people made them capable and willing to make sac- 
rifices if for his pleasure or benefit. 

The few intervening days had flown, and Helena's 
wedding day had come. She had been dressed for 
several hours, in a simple gown of white satin, the 
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only trimining used being the old family laces, these 
laces after the wedding to be carefully returned to 
their boxes for future weddings of the von Kriide- 
ners. 

The nuptial guests had assembled in the chapel at 
Hochberg, where they were impatiently awaiting the 
wedding party. Noon passed, and there were 
whisperings audible among the guests, as some one 
had heard that the count had not yet arrived; in- 
quiring and " I told you so" looks were exchanged. 

It was nearly one o'clock before the wedding 
march sounded from the organ, and great was the 
surprise to see von Eodan enter the chapel with his 
military overcoat thrown across his arm, his helmet 
in his hand, deliberately laying these aside upon 
reaching the first pew, just before the altar. He 
then mounted the steps of the altar and turned to 
await his bride, who was slowly approaching upon 
the arm of Karl von Krudener. The bridegroom 
did not appear to be at all disconcerted by his tardy 
arrival upon the scene, and altogether novel mode 
of entrance and approach to the altar, it being also 
quite evident that he had been drinking. 

The wedding ceremony was barely finished, and 
the blessing given, before the count commenced, 
with Helena upon his arm, a precipitate descent 
from the altar. Her eyes were cast down in embar- 
rassment and mortification, which perceptibly deep- 
ened as von Bodan, reaching the pew where he had 
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left his helmet and overcoat, abruptly disengaged 
himself from his newly made wife and stepped aside 
to gather up his belongings, Helena in her great 
confusion proceeding alone on down the aisle 
toward the exit from the chapel, while her mother 
and brother hastened their steps to aid her in her un- 
comfortable situation. 

With his helmet securely in hand and his coat 
again safely over his arm, much, apparently, to his 
comfort and satisfaction, von Sodan quietly followed 
the retreating wedding procession, the bland expres- 
sion of his face proof of his satisfaction with his 
own deportment, and totally obUvious to the aston- 
ished expressions upon the faces of the guests. 
After his exit from the chapel, and again safely 
disposing of his outer coverings, which, by the 
way, seemed to be very much upon his mind, the 
count leisurely returned to Helena's side, who, in 
the meanwhile, had been receiving the congratula- 
tions of her friends. 

A servant now announced the serving of the wed- 
ding breakfast in the dining-hall of the castle, at 
one end of which stood a representative specimen of 
those immense white tile stoves about five feet in 
breadth, and reaching from the floor almost to the 
ceiling, and which afford so much amusement and 
so little comfort to Americans travelling in Ger- 
many. The weather had been very warm and op- 
pressive for days, and the fires in the castle had been 
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permitted to gradually die out. But a heavy white 
frost in the morning of the wedding day made it 
necessary to re-light some of these remarkable 
stoves, with their little openings at one side near 
the floor, into which are put seven or eight brickets, 
a sort of pressed coal about the dimensions of an ordi- 
nary brick, and of which great wonders in the heat- 
ing line were expected, but little realized — at least 
little to what would be called heating in America. 

Upon this particular and most important day of 
all days, with the accustomed spirit of contrariness 
or cussedness of inanimate objects, this very same 
monumental stove began to smoke, smoking so in- 
comprehensively and at such a rate that the guests 
who had commenced breakfast, were obliged to 
take their plates in their hands and fairly flee for 
their lives, retreating in haste to the salon, where 
the stove was doing its duty without aggressiveness. 
The rest of the breakfast was served as it best could 
be, many of the guests standing. 



CHAPTER rX. 

Helena's discomfort was no longer endurable, 
and at the first opportunity she gladly escaped to 
dress for the drive to Bodan. Before the dressing 
could be complete, however, many bitter tears were 
shed. 

The count had been imbibing so copiously of the 
champagne that it was deemed necessary for him 
to rest for a while before undertaking the ride back 
to his home. So that it was well on toward mid- 
night when he suddenly aroused himself, and em- 
phatically announced his intention of startiug for 
Bodan at once. It being concluded best to let him 
have his way in the matter, his brougham was or- 
dered, and the footman helped him in to a seat beside 
Helena, who was trying to disappear in the further 
comer of the carriage. 

As the brougham left the courtyard the count 
leaned from the window, and with a dnmken leer, 
supplemented with incoherent mutterings, threw 
handf uls of coins to the servants standing about. 

The journey was then commenced down the moun- 
tain side and across the flat country at a brisk pace. 
Ere long the count became sleepy and fell forward 
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onto the front seat so suddenly as to be fairly start- 
ling. By main strength Helena pulled him back^ 
and tried her best to keep him sitting in an upright 
position ; but as his slumber deepened he gradually 
became a dead weight and far too heavy for a 
woman's strength to withstand. She struggled 
bravely for a while, but feeling that her powers of 
endurance were taxed far beyond their limits; and 
slowly a horror of the abnormal and dismally novel 
situation oppressed her senses; with the rapidity of 
a drowning person's well-known mental swiftness, 
her mind retrospected from and to her earliest days 
and years; even and anon with lightning sweeps her 
thoughts traveled along the path of life, rehearsing her 
acquaintance, love, and engagement to von Berger; 
its pitiful and harrowing termination, the sudden- 
ness of von Sedan's proposal and acceptance, the 
marriage not yet realized fully, and so on, up and 
down the scale, until she fancied that she must go 
flying across the border line of rationality, and 
plunge headlong into the dark realms of minds de- 
stroyed. 

At length, and in sheer desperation, she sum- 
moned the footman to her assistance, who, entering 
the carriage with the newly wedded pair, succeeded 
during the remainder of the journey in bracing his 
master up. But such a journey for Helena! The 
night was perfectly quiet, and the rattle of the hoofs, 
and the whirring, grinding noise of the wheels, only 
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served to accentuate the oppressive silence outside. 
She could hardly believe that she was alive and 
awake, so unreal, so weird was the situation in 
which she found herself. 

A dark foreboding, such as the heart will some, 
times take on with prophetic power, seemed to cast 
a lurid half light far into the future, and with that 
horrible logic of the soul, which so often forecasts 
conclusions from troubles that may be present, this 
bride of a few hours saw stretching far before her 
mind's eye, much more truthfully than she ever 
could have imagined it to be, a tempestuous voyage 
across a sea of trouble, the end of which her sick- 
ened heart could not and did not dare to guess. 

Drunkenness, insanity, and neglect, like devilish 
imps, seemed to be dancing with hellish familiarity 
around the carriage as it sped upon its way through 
the darkness, the driver and horses alike seeming to 
feel that something altogether uncanny and terrify- 
ing was an unseen and an unbidden guest along with 
the party that night, and the quicker they reached 
Eodan the better for all. 

So it was that at length, with the coachman as 
well as the horses in a dripping reek from nervous 
strain, as well as trying effort, Eodan was at length 
dimly sighted, and promises of respite drew near. 
It was quite two by the clock on the village hall when 
the carriage rolled between the massive stone pillars 
which gave upon the courtyard of the castle. 
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The school children had long since gone home, 
the old schoolmaster alone remaining of the large 
number who had expectantly and joyously awaited 
the arrival of their master and his countess. The 
old man was standing at the foot of the broad flight 
of stone steps in his dress suit and white gloves, as 
the equipage drew up and came to a halt at the 
door. He sleepily and in a tired manner b^an his 
address of welcome, studied with such care and 
pride before so many lingering hours had dragged 
their lengths away. But the count waved him 
aside, and with difficulty mounted the steps. 

Helena was helped from the carriage by the foot- 
man, and she followed her iiusband up the steps and 
into the main hall, which she now entered for the 
first time. In the foyer at the first landing they 
were received by the housekeeper, a comely woman 
of forty, with whom, so it is whispered, the count 
had heretofore been living upoQ extremely friendly 
terms. The greeting of the housekeeper was full of 
insolence. She soon led the way down the cor- 
ridor, then stopped and said to Helena : 

''This is the apartment of the Frau Countess," 
indicating by a wave of the hand an open door 
which disclosed a suite of rooms. 

She then continued her way along the hall in 
company with the count, and with him entered von 
Sedan's living rooms at the opposite side of the 
house. Helena gazed after them and saw the door 
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close as they disappeared from view together. She 
then entered her allotted room alone, taking off her 
wraps, and with a heavy heart sank upon her knees 
beside the bed, praying to heaven for help in her 
loneliness and distress. In this position, overtaxed 
and fatigued, her head fell wearily upon the bed, 
and sleep in its sweet oblivion comes to her aid, and 
80 welcomes her to her new home. 



CHAPTER X, 

Off of Helena's sleeping-room is her sitting- 
room, a room much longer than wide, looking out 
upon the front court by means of five large ¥nLndowa 
at one side. A slight elevation about the height of 
an ordinary step runs the entire length of the sitting- 
room in front of these windows, forming a small 
place raised above the level of the floor, thus afford- 
ing a sort of an approach to the windows. The 
thick walls of the building make cosey nooks of 
the windows, in which one can place chairs and a 
small table. 

A heavy panelled door opens into the corridor at 
one end of the sitting-room, and opposite the middle 
window another door opens into the dining-room, 
which is also a goodly sized room, and the floor of 
which, by some curious effects of settlement of the 
building long ago, has a wave or swell in its sur- 
face. The great attraction of this dining-room is 
the array of the pictuies of the counts and count- 
esses von Eodan, back for three hundred years or 
more, many taken in their white wigs, in striking 
contrast with others of later date and simpler dress. 

An immense carved " Schrank " stands in the room. 
6 
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the secret working of the spring of which is alone 
known to the count. 

Beyond the dining-room are four reception-rooms, 
and Helena standing in the door of the sitting-room 
can have an uninterrupted view through the five 
consecutive apartments. These rooms fill the left 
wing of the castle, the sleeping apartments extending 
across the entire front. The whole of the right wing 
of this floor is occupied by the count The upper 
floor of the right wing is seldom used on account of 
the superstition prevalent that this portion of the 
castle is haunted. 

In the end room of the second floor is the library, 
with its thousands of books, all bound in white 
pigskin leather, yellow with age, upon each cover 
appearing the embossed coat of arms of the von 
Eodans. 

The history of the house establishes the fact that 
in this room, a hundred years before the date of our 
story, a Coimt von Bodan in his insanity had killed 
his wife, and whose blood had stained the parquette, 
the supposed stains still plainly visible upon the 
oaken floor of the library. Ever after, the belief 
had existed that the spirit of the woman haunts the 
second floor of the right wing; also, that no count- 
ess could ever be happy in the castle until a curse, 
which rests upon the house von Eodan, is ended by 
the extinction of the line bearing that name. The 
present Count Eugen will be the last of his line, and 
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the name will end at his death, unless a male heir 
is bom to him. 

Engen had been the last person to sleep in the 
rooms of the upper floor, and from whence he had 
descended in the middle of the night in great terror, 
firm in the belief that he could not keep the bed- 
clothes in place, stating that as fast as he covered 
himself up and tried to sleep, he would start awake 
upon feeling a chill as the covering was again slowly 
drawn from the bed. All furniture, therefore, had 
been removed from this part of the house excepting 
the furniture and books in the libraiy, which room 
the count always kept locked, carrying the key 
himself, in the hope of thus locking in the spirit 
with which the place was haunted. 

The religion at Eodan being different from her 
own, she being a Eomanist, prevented Helena be- 
coming a favorite at the church which, as a duty, 
she occasionally attended. Her life was very lonely, 
and she clung to her religion as her only so- 
lace, hoping by its aid to become reconciled to the 
gloom which so persistently followed her life. She 
was quite sure that upon several occasions she had 
seen the form of a nun dressed in black, sometimes 
praying, again beckoning her, but upon her approach, 
or attempting to do so, the figure slowly fading from 
view. One great comfort she had in her maid Marie, 
a rosy-cheeked peasant girl, whose parents lived in 
the village. 
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Occasionally, it is true, there was a visit from the 
pastor and his old mother, the schoolmaster, the 
doctor and wife. But tUs was about all of the diver- 
sions afforded, unless there were included various 
lonely walks through the woods of the estate. 
Friedrich Braun was the only educated person aside 
from Helena and the count living on the castle 
grounds, and for him she had had a strong dislike 
from the very first. 

Yon Rodan became more and more eccentric in 
his ways. It had become a great relief to Helena 
that she seldom saw him. She was much too un- 
happy to fear him in his violent attacks of pas- 
sion, but it caused her the keenest regret to see him 
enter with a cane in his hand when apparently com- 
ing in from a walk, and in a mood of abnormal 
wantonness proceed to knock off laige pieces of the 
crystal from the magnificent antique chandeliers 
with which the reception-rooms were lighted. This 
and numerous other reckless and destructive habits 
gradually growing upon the count bore evidence of 
the investing malady so mercilessly pursuing him to 
his doom. 

A year had slowly passed and a little daughter 
has been bom to Helena, whom she at once called 
by the name of Sunshine, the child bringing new 
hope and comfort into the forlorn life of the count- 
ess. The mother's eyes were blue, but little Sunshine 
had the father's large brown eyes, which in the face 
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of 80 young a child gave the baby the appearance of 
being all eyes. But they looked with the truest love 
into her mother's face as the little one happily 
crowded her chubby fist into her wee mouth. With 
the advent of the child life took on a brighter hue. 

Sunshine grew rapidly, and was over a year old 
when the count became so violent that for safety 
Helena had one of the men servants sleep on the 
same floor as herself, having Marie and the baby 
occupy with her the sleeping-room of her own suite. 
She was, on a certain morning, soothing her young 
daughter to sleep, when her husband's valet en- 
tered. 

"What is it you desire, Friedrich?" inquired 
Helena. 

" Gnttdige Frau Countess, I dislike very much to 
annoy you, but the gracious count has been causing 
me very great anxiety of late," he replied. " For the 
past week he has kept his apartment locked, allow- 
ing none of the maids to enter to put the rooms in 
order. His bed is in great disorder, nor does he any 
longer allow me to assist him at his dressing. This 
very morning he put on the fifth shirt directly over 
the four soiled ones which he still wore, besides he 
neither bathes nor combs his hair. ' 

" But this is terrible, Friedrich. And what shall 
we do?" 

'' That is hard to tell. The gracious master be- 
comes so infuriated even with me who has been 
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with him for so many yeais, if I make the slightest 
suggestion.' 

^We shall have to consult the manager,* replied 
Helena, ''as I fear for the safety of the people. I 
had hoped that the Herr Count was not so violent, 
but I have not seen him for several days.* 

"And thank God, GnSdige Frau Countess, for 
that. The gracious master is in the most alarming 
condition at present. I sit up awaiting him night 
after night, sometimes until broad daylight, while 
he roams about during the night over the snow- 
covered hills. I followed him last night, and he 
spent hours wandering among the graves in the 
cemetery.* 

*" But he will catch his death of cold ! * exclaimed 
Helena. 

*" He does not seem to feel either cold or hunger, 
but the greatest danger, it seems to me, is that he 
may set the castle on fire," was Friedrich's reply in a 
low tone. ''I followed him back home but last 
night, and saw him take a bracket lamp from the 
waU on the stairway, which, burning as it was, he 
quickly threw upon the stairs, the stone of the steps 
alone saving the house. And as the Herr proceeded 
along the corridor, he ran a stick which he car- 
ried, right through one of the old masterpieces of 
which the seelige Herr Count, his father, was very 
proud.* 

* Friedrich, you must notify the doctor. Such a 
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state of affairs cannot go on. There is great danger 
to all of us, I fear." 

** Before I go, gnSdige Frau Countess, I should 
like to ask what I am to do with the keys, with 
which my pocket is quite filled.* 

"To what keys do you refer, Friedrich? * 

''The Herr Count has a way of entering the peas- 
ants' houses, winding up their clocks, and putting 
the keys thereto into his pocket.* 

'^ I will attend to the keys, Friedrich ; put them on 
the table. We can do nothing until the arrival of 
the doctor,* concluded Helena, as she rose to place 
Sunshine in her crib. 



CHAPTER XI. 

For over three weeks the count had not pennitted 
Helena out of his sight. The last time she had left 
the house was to go to drive with von Hodan, who 
sent his horse at such a rate that Helena clutched 
the sides of the seat, while the wind soon had her 
back hair loose and flying. They were driving in 
an English dog cart, from the high seat of which 
the count greeted different trees as he tore past. To 
some he would speak in English, imagining that in 
the trees he enjoyed English acquaintances. To 
others, in Russian; while to still others he spoke in 
Grerman as if meeting old friends. He gave so little 
attention to the road and horse that the cart bumped 
over roots and stones as it left the beaten track. 
Helena had been repeatedly advised to discontinue 
these dangerous drives, but not knowing fear, her 
longing for fresh air became so great that nothing 
else was considered. 

On a bright morning, not long after the conversa- 
tion narrated in the last chapter, Helena was in her 
sitting-room with the count, Marie, and the baby, 
she had again begun to feel the effects of her rather 
long confinement to the house, and was looking for 
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an opportunity which might help her to the enjoy- 
ment of a stroll in the park. 

The count insisted upon Helena addressing him 
as " your excellency " while he called her " my lady.* 
His linguistic talents were such that no accent could 
be detected in his English, French, or Russian, and 
he was thoroughly familiar with all of the titles and 
the idiomatic variations, as well, in these and several 
other tongues. So it came about that Helena was 
never surprised whatever the scale in the social 
plane she or the coimt might be placed in from day 
to day. 

Count Eugen sat looking into the high fireplace, 
and was quite cheerful ; Helena, aware that her op- 
portunity for a brief outiag had arrived, laid down 
the little dress she was making for Sunshine. 

" Would your excellency have any objections to 
my going for a short walk in the park? I have a 
dull headache and need fresh air." 

" No, my lady, I have no objections, but as long 
as this revolution continues at Bodan it is very 
dangerous for you to leave the house. I will tell 
you how we can arrange it,* rising and going to the 
window. 

Helena followed him. He drew aside the curtain 
and continued: 

" I want you, my lady, to observe minutely my 
orders. You are to proceed from the exit of the 
castle to the giant oak in front of this window, 
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where you are to halt, turn, and salute me, then 
walk to the ash tree, turn and salute again ; then to 
the coffee house ; after that into the croquet grounds. 
Do not forget to salute me when you arrive at each 
station. I, in the meantime, will watch carefully 
the horizon, which you cannot see as well as I, 
while you are in the park. If I see the revolution- 
ists approaching, I will sound the alarm to you, 
whereupon you must immediately return to the 
fortifications.* 

" But, your excellency," Helena remonstrated, " you 
have mapped out such a short walk for me. It is 
very short, indeed, for one who has not been out for 
so long a period of time. May I not visit other 
stations ? " 

But Helena, seeing the angry flash from his brown 
eyes, from former experience decided that a short 
walk was by far better than no walk at all. She 
noted in her mind the exact line of her march as 
laid out by the count. Marie held her wrap for 
her, and as she put on her hat she admonished the 
maid not to leave Sunshine, who was asleep in the 
crib, for a moment during her absence in the park, 
especially not alone with her father. Then she 
left the room. 

The count waved adieus and greeting to her as 
she reached the oak, and solemnly received his 
wife's salutes as she arrived at the designated sta- 
tions. Helena walked very slowly between the 
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stations so as to lengthen as much as possible the 
time allowed her in the open air, and, in fact, so 
slowly that the count grew tired of his position as 
guard. 

Marie was sitting beside the crib when Fritz, the 
pet dog, dashed into the sitting-room from the hall, 
through the door which had been left ajar to in- 
crease the ventilation. The dog had in his mouth a 
young chicken, which was struggling to escape. 
Marie made efforts to stop Fritz, but he succeeded 
in dodging past her into the bedroom beyond, where 
he disappeared under the bed. Marie having seen 
one of the men servants passing a moment before in 
the hall, stepped out to look for him, thus leaving the 
baby alone. 

Hardly had the maid left the room when the 
count's eyes, roving about, fell upon the bottle, 
nearly full of Johann Maria Farina, for which he 
had a great liking. He took up the bottle, opened 
it, and enjoyed for a moment the fragrant odor, when 
suddenly a new thought entered his confused mind. 
He went quickly over to Sunshine's crib, watching 
the door as he moved along; the baby opened her 
eyes and smiled as her father reached the side of the 
crib, when he poured the contents of the bottle into 
Sunshine's upturned face. 

The child was all but strangled, and after a few 
desperate struggles and gasps, sets up a most ago- 
nized shriek. 
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Marie was almost immediately beside the little girl, 
doing all within her power to give relief. Helena 
rushing terrified into the room, the cries of the baby 
reaching her mother's ear even out in the park. 

"Oh, how could you? Oh, how could you? 
How could you do such a thing? * she sobbed, and 
took up the baby, whose eyes were greatly and 
quickly inflamed. Suitable remedies were applied 
and the child soon quieted down. 

The same evening the count had his bed and 
other necessaries moved into the house of a widow 
of one of his former foresters, living in the village, 
and in this new abode seemed to be settled down for 
a long stay. And so it continued, evidences of 
serious mental derangement multiplying from day 
to day. 

Helena, at length, in desperation, wrote to her 
brother Karl, having so far kept her troubles to her- 
self, but now deciding that actual danger to life and 
property demanded that some steps be taken for the 
general safety. The feeling haunted her by day and 
night, indeed during all of her waking hours, and as 
well a large proportion of her sleepiag ones, that 
some fearful calamity was impending and would 
certainly overtake them all if her husband grew 
gradually worse and worse, until the time arrived at 
which he would lose or give up all rational control 
of himself. 

On receipt of his sister^ s letter, Karl felt that 
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his position as an officer had been attacked. He 
considered his brother-in-law's habits and de- 
meanor, and his scandalous ways of living, an open 
insult to his sister and his own honor, it naturally 
falling to him to protect Helena. Consequently 
Karl decided to challenge the count to a duel, for 
which the necessary preparations were soon com- 
pleted, two officers agreeing to act as his second and 
assistant. 

Yon Eodan on his part received the challenge 
most seriously, and very carefully made his prepara- 
tions for the meeting, great secrecy being observed 
by all concerned. 

Helena, not foreseeing such a possibility as a 
tragic result following close upon the heels of her 
letter, began to regret having appealed to her 
brother. A duel to her mind, as to most women, was 
a horrible relic of barbarism, and she decided that 
for the future she would keep her affliction to herself. 

Karl arrived at Bodan in due season with his two 
friends, and passed the evening before the duel with 
Helena. The meeting was to be immediately after 
sunrise the following morning. 

"There is no use arguing any longer, Helena," 
Karl said; "von Bodan refuses to give up living 
openly with this woman, refuses absolutely. There 
is nothing to do but to fight. My personal honor 
will not permit of my allowing this open insult to 
you to continue." 
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''Oh, Earl I What if thou shooldst be killed, 
or, perhaps, kill him? How perfectly dreadful for 
Sunshine to know that her uncle had killed her 
father.* 

''Do not worry, Helena, but the duel must take 
place ; it has gone too far now to draw back. My 
dear girl, there are much worse things in this world 
to meet than death ; thou, no doubt, thinkest at times 
that thy own situation in life is almost intolerable — 
ah, I thought that would reach thee — but if my 
time has really come, Helena, I shall die feeling 
that my last effort was trying to protect thee, and 
that ought to be comfort enough." 

Finally, about midnight, Karl left her after an 
affectionate farewell, as he was not to see her again 
until after his fight with her husband — and, who 
can tell? 



CHAPTER Xn. 

Helena, finding sleep impossible, remained np the 
rest of the night, and, to tell the truth, sobbed most 
of the time, and was miserably unhappy. 

Day began to dawn, and as Helena's windows 
look toward the eastern sky she watched the grad- 
ually increasing light which told her of the approach 
of the king of day, whose rising may mean so much. 
Long hours before the setting she may either be a 
widow or have lost the dearest of brothers. 

The golden orb comes on apace, and soon the 
most beautiful and exquisite of pinks, emerald 
green, and sapphire blue flicker and flame in streaks 
and bands across the east; and then, as the god of 
light comes nearer and nearer, the more delicate 
colors flee before him, and the real symbol of his 
royalty fairly sets the sky ablaze with purple and 
gold. The gold burnishes itself brighter and 
brighter, until the wondering eye begins to shrink 
from the celestial splendor, and, at the very climax 
of the gorgeous extravagance of light and color, the 
lord of day, the most magnificent object in all nature, 
appears above the far away hills, lending the ample 
and all-enveloping purple of his kingly robe to the 
tree tops of the distant forests. 
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Shortly after the sun's lower limb had fairly 
cleared tiie horizon^ Helena heard a movement in the 
courtyard below, and looking from her window she 
saw Karl passing out through the great gate with 
his two friends, and realized, as her tears start afresh, 
that the fateful moment of the deadly encounter was 
not far off. 

The place of rendezvous was to be in a small clear- 
ing in the woods, somewhat out of the way and but 
little frequented, this quiet spot being selected, not 
so much for fear of the authorities, as in the line of 
a concession to the objectionable nature of their 
errand. Duelling in the German army is not ap- 
proved of by those in power, but is, nevertheless, 
accepted imder protest, so to speak, as a more or less 
disagreeable necessity, a military aristocracy finding 
it extremely difficult to carry out some of its tradi- 
tions and a part of its etiquette without an occasional 
resort to the code d'honneur. 

With the lines of caste so definitely drawn, it is 
imperatively demanded that an officer wearing the 
emperof s uniform shall be sufficiently clever to 
avoid insult from an inferior person, as in that case 
there is no redress. The uniform is degraded in a 
way that renders him incapable of its defence, and, 
as a rule, the officer so unfortunate must resign his 
commission. When serious difficulty arises between 
two officers, the uniform must be vindicated, and the 
only practicable way is an unobserved meeting in a 
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quiet place, a meeting authoritatively disowned and 
disapproved of, but peisonally considered necessary 
in the absence of better methods. 

Karl and his friends arrived first upon the chosen 
ground where the duel was to be fought. The three 
engaged in conversation, and after a short wait one 
of the gentlemen took out his watch. 

''The count is late,* he remarked to Earl; "it is a 
half hour after the time agreed upon for the meeting.* 

Karl paced back and forth impatiently a minute 
or two, and then said, '' One of you must go and as- 
certain what has intervened to prevent his coming.* 

One of the officers thereupon departed upon this 
mission. He soon returned with a curious look upon 
his face, which gave an expression combining 
amusement and respect. Karl instinctively felt 
that in some inexplicable manner he was being 
trifled with, but how had not yet appeared to his 
mind. 

''Well? * he inquired impatiently, his glance more 
eloquent by far than his uttered word. 

"There can be no duel to-day,* replied the officer, 
"I went directly to the house where the count now 
is living. The woman showed me into a room 
where, to my surprise, the count was in bed, and in 
a veiy bad mood at being disturbed so early in his 
slumbers. 

" * How about your meeting for a duel with von 

Kriidener?' I inquired. *I know of no meeting,' 
6 
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he answered. ' Anyway I do not feel like fighting 
to-day/ he added; ' you just tell von Kriidener he 
will have to come out to fiodan some other day. I 
feel like sleeping to-day, and want to be let alone. 
Nor can I tell how many days I shall feel like sleep- 
ing and resting in bed.' I bowed and started to 
leave the house when he called after me, saying: 
' Give my compliments to von Kriidener and take 
him for a hunt in the woods. I have plenty of 
deer. You fellows may kill them all if you like.' 
He turned upon his side and a snore soon told me 
that any further discussion was impossible — and 
here I am." 

The ridiculousness of the position, after the first 
impulse to give way to anger had subsided, dawned 
upon Karl, and after that a rather uncomfortable 
feeling that the count's mind was rapidly becoming 
diseased, and then light began to break in which 
illuminated and set in a far different atmosphere 
some of the actions of his somewhat erratic brother- 
in-law. 

There was nothing to do but to return to Helena, 
who fairly flew to meet them as they re-entered the 
courtyard, with anxiety and concern plainly reflected 
in her face. 

''I am so glad," she fervently exclaimed, as she 
understood the turn the affair had taken. " Now we 
will all form a pleasant dinner party together,* she 
said, addressing her brother's friends. 
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Before he left that evening Karl took the occasion 
to tell Helena to put herself at once in communica- 
tion with the authorities where Elsa was confined, 
and to have the count removed thence as soon after 
as possible. 

^It is absolutely necessary for thine as well as 
the general safety to have him placed under restraint. 
I now comprehend a good deal more than I did a 
week ago concerning the matter.* So Karl reasoned 
with her as he prepared to go away. 

Helena saw her brother depart, feeling that after 
all little had been done to relieve her of her tiying 
position; and she felt that many such nervous 
shocks would put her in a condition to accompany 
the count, as a patient herself, to the asylum. 

''After all," she sighed, ''the hardest battles must 
be fought out all alone, which bum the dross from 
the gold.* 

Poor Helena had been so afflicted that she began 
to question if in her case it were not a matter of all 
dross and no gold. 



CHAPTER Xm. 

As suddenly as the count had removed to live 
with the forester's widow, it was with equal sudden- 
ness he returned again to live in his rooms in Castle 
Bodan, and although the necessity of removing the 
count to an asylum was most evident, still Helena 
hesitated to do so. Not only because he is the 
father of her child, and by such a move she would 
stamp him as insane, but also for the shadow it 
would cast upon Sunshine's life, emphasizing, as it 
certainly would, the grave possibility of the child 
inheriting insanity. This the mother knew only 
too well would influence, if not blight, Sunshine's 
future. Helena had long since abandoned all hope 
of accomplishing, by her deep devotion to the count 
any change for the better, to say nothing of a reform 
in her husband's ways. 

Weeks had passed and Christmas was near at 
hand. In the kitchen at Bodan there was busy life; 
the people occupied in baking the endless variety 
and innumerable small cakes so essential to the 
successfid carrying out of the Christmas festivities. 
Some of these small cakes were loaded with chopped 
nutSy others full of spices, and while they are cer- 
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tainly most seductive to the palate, prove in any 
great quantity annihilation to the stomach. The 
almonds had been pounded, and heavily chaiged by 
kneading with powdered sugar, from which mixture 
there had been made pigs, from the suckling up; 
also stars, dolls, animals, and, in fact, figures of all 
kinds. This indigestible compound, known by the 
name of Marzipan, is generally made to delight the 
heart upon occasions of festivities. 

The peasants and their children were to be made 
happy by all of the goodies in process of manufac- 
ture at Castle Bodan at the lighting up of the large 
Christmas tree, cut for the purpose from the woods 
of the estate by one of the foresters. It was a long 
established custom, the giving of a Christmas tree to 
the peasants, and was looked upon as the event of 
the year. 

Helena, with her maid, had spent the day gilding 
nuts, pine cones, and eggs to hang upon the eventful 
tree, while Sunshine was kept quiet by the small 
dolls, also intended for the decoration of this same 
tree. 

Although in no mood for Christmas festivities, 
Helena felt that it would be, indeed, cruel to disap- 
point the children on Christmas eve, so the tree was 
duly lighted up, and the little ones gathered in hap- 
piness, too young to comprehend or even think much 
about the terrible cloud hanging over the house of 
von Bodan. The pastor and his mother^ with the 
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doctor and his good wife, had come to the castle to 
aasist Helena in giving out the Christmas presents. 

The unrestrained mirth of the children filled the 
old dining-room with joyous laughter, the dark and 
massive oaken ceiling ringing again with the merry 
voices of childhood. In the adjacent reception- 
room the boys and girls had commenced their noisy 
games, and not till midnight had the last child been 
called for by its parents, each of whom had received 
a long-to-be-remembered bountiful dinner at tables 
placed in the servants' quarters upon the ground floor. 

Little hostess Sunshine during the evening had 
been carried about by her mother, receiving the 
blessings of the peasants, whose eyes filled with 
teais as they thought of their unfortunate count and 
the fearsome malady he seemed to be gradually 
developing. Kissing the baby's hands a fervent 
"God bless our count's Sunshine" would escape 
from the peasants' hearts and lips. But as the last 
happy child departed, the old gloom which had been 
driven back and held at bay by joyous humanity for 
the time being settled down upon the castle; al- 
though during the evening ''the count's retainers 
were blithe and gay, keeping their Christmas holi- 
day." 

Helena was a countess, but she was also a woman, 
and the conditions and symptoms shown by her hus- 
band preyed heavily upon her mind. She at first 
had had no special affection for him, but the com- 
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panionship afiForded by their marriage giving her, as 
it did, a pretty good insight into his real character 
and great kindness of heart, she fully realized that 
his mental aberration was entirely responsible for 
the abnormal and irrational escapades and actions 
in which he indulged. 

Helena herself was naturally of an affectionate 
disposition, and when her pity for her really unfor- 
tunate husband was appealed to as strongly as it 
then was, the close relationship between pity and 
kindness, living next door to each other as it were, 
caused her to increase her devotion to him. In his 
quieter moments he was kindness itself, and at such 
times the strong contrast with his more violent 
moods made him seem abused, despite the knowl- 
edge which had gradually come to her that the 
count's marriage had been suggested to him by his 
financial exigencies. 

But after all he was human, and so was she, and 
curiously enough the hidden springs of human feel- 
ing turned the influences for good toward Helena 
as soon as the increased income due to his marriage 
became tangible. The heart logic, so to speak, 
seemed to be that, as Helena was the factor that 
made marriage and an increased allowance an ac- 
complished fact, so the kindly reaction gravitated 
toward her. 

The count had been keeping Helena within doors 
again, but had at last himself become tired of the 
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self-imposed confinement; so Helena had again not 
seen him for some time, but had kept herself posted 
through Friedrich, and had learned that her husband 
had recommenced his wanderings days as well as 
nights. Friedrich had been obliged to desist from 
following the count, because he became so enraged 
if he found his valet dogging his footsteps or watch- 
ing him. Helena knew full well that these inces- 
sant wanderings, passed in deep brooding, forebode a 
violent outburst of passion, or, at least, past experi- 
ence had so taught her, to be followed in turn by 
days spent in sullen retreat. 

The thought that a man servant was sleeping 
within call served to remove the most of whatever 
feelings of fear Helena might have entertained. 
Some time after midnight Marie had finally induced 
her mistress to retire for a needed rest. Before she 
did so, however, she sent for her husband's valet, 
from whom she learned that the count had left the 
castle before dark, and had not yet returned ; she 
noticed that Friedrich looked worn out from his 
faithful watching of his master. She tried to per- 
suade him to go to his bed for one good night's rest, 
going then herself to bed, and being over-fatigued 
she was soon fast asleep. 

No light excepting a small taper set in oil in a 
glass was left burning in the sleeping room, and this 
small light was always placed upon the night table, 
a little table placed beside each bed for the candle 
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and matches, the bedrooms in Germany not gener* 
ally being lighted by means of gas. 

Helena had slept for some considerable time, how 
long she had no idea, excepting that it was still 
perfectly dark out of doors, which told her that it 
was not yet morning. She was half awakened by a 
heavy pounding, first upon the wall just outside of 
her door, and then immediately thereafter upon the 
door itself. She was then aroused to complete and 
startled consciousness, and the next instant was 
made dumb with terror by two thunderous blows 
upon her door, instantly followed by a deafening, 
stunning crash as the heavy old oaken panel gave 
entirely away before what seemed, and, indeed, soon 
proved itself to be, the strength of a raging maniac. 

The splinters and pieces of wood from the door 
flew in all directions, one laiger portion smashing 
its way with horrible din and destruction through 
the 'window. In the dim light, and in spite of 
her wide-eyed terror, Helena recognized her hus- 
band's huge form, armed with a great black object 
which afterward was foimd to be a large iron dross 
which he had, no doubt, taken from one of the 
graves in the cemetery where he had evidently 
passed his last outing. By this time she finds her 
voice, and shriek after shriek rent the air as she 
realized the appalling danger of not only herself, but 
also her child; indeed, the instinctive thought of 
defending the little one went a considerable way 
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toward making her a match even for a madman. 
The count, finding the door securely locked and the 
damaged panel not affording room enough for hia 
entrance, instantly renewed his attack upon the 
door with the purpose of breaking his way through. 
Helena in the meanwhile, springing, nearly dead 
with fright, from her bed, made for Sunshine's crib 
with the half -formed intention of catching the baby 
in her arms, and, if need be, jump through the 
broken window to the park below, preferring the 
slim chances of such a leap to the certain results of 
a murderous attack from her insane husband. 

But the noise had aroused the castle, and soon 
footsteps were heard and lights seen advancing as the 
servants rushed to Helena's rescue. As the now 
frenzied count heard the sounds behind him, he 
instantly turned and offered battle to the approaching 
force, which he perceived was led by his valet Fried- 
rich. After a terrific struggle, amid the shouts of 
the servants and the awful curses of von Bodan, the 
maniac was finally overpowered by numbers and 
securely bound with ropes; the victory, however, 
had not been without some sacrifice, as Friedrich 
and one other lay senseless and bleeding upon the 
floor. 



CHAPTEE XIV. 

The insane count was carefully guarded until 
morning, and then the authorities of the asylum 
with whom Helena was in communication were 
notified by a message from the nearest telegraph 
station. 

As von Bodan was raving and indicated a desire 
to perpetrate all possible violence, a heavy guard 
was maintained until the arrival of one of the direc- 
tors of the asylum, who, with his assistants, came 
to remove the stricken nobleman. The journey, al- 
though not very much in distance, required con- 
siderable time, but came at length to an end, and 
the count was safely located and made as comfort- 
able as possible, or, at least, as his violent disposi- 
tion would admit of; indeed, before his final con- 
finement in a room by himself, specially fitted up for 
such cases, a terrific struggle was brought on by the 
patient in his frenzied efforts to throw off his cap- 
tors. But with that skill and patience, coupled with 
great experience and long practice, acquired during 
the handling of many violent inmates of the asylum, 
the count was at length subdued with no harm to 
his person, beyond an overwhelming fatigue, and 
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was glad to sink down upon a substantial coudi 
secured to the wall, where he fell into a deep and 
apparently peaceful slumber. 

The case, considered rather an important one, was 
reported to the superintending physician, who, in 
due course of time, looked in upon von Bodan an 
hour or two later and found him still sleeping. 

" Ah ! that is what he wants," muttered the super- 
intendent; "enough of that would go a long way in 
his peculiar case." And as he went on his rounds 
he ruminated upon the mystery of that peculiar 
and comforting state of our being, which we desig- 
nate by the name of sleep. And well he might, for 
what is there that can compare with sleep for the 
weary, worn, or degenerated mortal, and what won- 
derful power does it represent so near akin to death. 
It resembles death, yet it is only a suspension of the 
senses. 

Ah, Sleep, thou hast a kingdom to thyself! An 
absolute monarchy ! And he who enters within that 
magic realm leaves all rationalism behind him. 

Human monarchies may tremble and fall; the 
common royalty of kings may totter to ruin; em- 
pire, democracy, and all forms of human rule and 
boimdaries may succeed each other; but thou, mys- 
terious potentate, boldest ever the same. 

What imps are they at thy command, who so 
quick and able to overturn all laws we call of na- 
ture, dig up from times long past some far-for- 
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gotten memoiy, and spread its ghastly or its gleeful 
resurrection so luridly or so lovingly across the 
soul's most inner consciousness? 

The skulking, fiendish murderer may in wakeful 
hours defy and set at naught all clinging, haunting 
probings of a mind so ill at ease. But, Sleep, thou 
art like unto thine own twin brother. Death, leveller 
of all. And when a guilty human wretch is well 
within thy scope, all stings and torments of the 
devilish imps are then turned loose upon him ; until 
wild and staring, shrieking mad, he leaps quick up 
from such a damning imitation of repose, and once 
again is made to face the world, with drooping, flam- 
ing eyes, with quaking, shivering nerves. 

But, Sleep, although it is within the boundary of 
thy kingdom such imps of torment dwell, they are 
well chained fast by thee ; and only loosed by con- 
science, that fierce or gentle monitor of the soul. 
So, then, whatever there may be of lashings or of 
punishment we bring upon ourselves, no blame can 
lay to thee. 

Within thy inner realm sweet Mercy is minister 
of state. And when fierce and hot consuming fever 
holds burning and blasting sway within some suffer- 
ing human frame, shrivelling and scorching the 
nerves and tissues there, then it is that Mercy's 
couriers stand fast on guard to watch the teeming 
brain for first and instant sign of lull and slack in 
straining helliah battle 'twizt death and life. 
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The dzy and parching akin will fizat begin to 
aignal gaunt and stark old Death's discomfort 
And Life, all but vanquished — Life, weak, tottering, 
all but done, has that fierce and dogged tenure still, 
which makes the claim of birthright good. Life 
begins to drive away the glazed and sightless mock- 
ings of the eyes. Death's sign manual. Then it is, 
Sleep, that thy guards of mercy lull the tortured 
body into rest, and bear away the senses far within 
the portals of thy court, there to nurse and bring 
them back to clear serenity by deepest draughts of 
sweet repose. 

Thy evenness of justice for all is far beyond the 
ken of human mind. Thou art, indeed, blindfold, 
with scales apoise, careless alike of good and bad as 
judged by weak humanity. Each human soul, each 
soul alone, carries with it the whip of conscience 
by which thy balance may be cast awry. The 
drunkard, the saint, the sinner, the innocent igno- 
rant babe, the king, the highest and the lowest, the 
proud and the humble, all, all, alike come to thy 
court as to the home of Death, on equal terms. But 
after passing thy magic boundaries, if thj^ spells of 
peace are still beyond their reach, thou, Sleep, 
shalt not be held to blame. 

But, Sleep, thou hast an enemy. A relentless, 
searching, tireless, draining fiend. His fateful name, 
Lisomnia, is only too well known to many weary 
beings. His subtle and persistent men-at-arms are 
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only too well known by name : congestion with its 
load upon the brain ; the hellish and hilarious troop 
of fevers, with all their sickly colors wide ablaze; 
exhaustion, that sinking, dragging, ever pulling 
downward foe of life, that Judas to the senses; at 
first with many cheering promises of bringing one to 
thee, but when firmly in the saddle this imp of hell 
will only drive the longing wretch to catch one 
fleeting glimpse of thy blessed place of rest, and 
then on, and on, he goes, until thy peaceful banners 
are far away and wakeful torture drives the sleep- 
less soul far down the road to death. 

But, Sleep, thy enemies cannot harm us if only 
we are true imto ourselves. The blindness of thy 
justness, the true and even balance of thy scales, 
leave mortal man to choose the good or bad, and as 
blessed and as soothing as may ever be thy sway, 
we must always stand between thee and those bale- 
ful, ready fiends, who, ever on their guard and 
watch, would make a ghastly battlefield of every 
human soul. 

Blessed, blessed Sleep, may thy welcome be ever 
ready within our heart of hearts. We could never 
live without thee, and when our last and final call 
which summons us from earth is sounded in our 
ears, to safely die within thy kind, protecting arms 
must surely be the sweetest and most peaceful way 
which leads us into heaven. 



CHAPTER XV. 

Atteb the removal of the count from Bodan, the 
reactionary shock to Helena's nervous system was 
such that it required weeks before she could give 
any serious thoughts to her future plans. life at 
Bodan was so monotonous that she finally decided, 
hoping for a brighter life, to remove to the city, 
where with Marie she intended taking a flat, and try 
to foiget the two miserable years spent at Bodan, 
which had only added another unhappy chapter to 
her life. 

One day in her city home a ring at the door was 
heard. Evidently the maid did not hear, when 
Helena called out to her: 

" Marie, go to the door ; some one has been ringing 
there three or four times. I cannot leave Sunshine 
in her bath to go there myself.* 

Marie wiped off the suds from her arms, and had 
evidently just left off washing to answer her mis- 
tress's caU. Helena was living in an apartment on 
the fourth and top floor of a small house in the old 
part of the city, where she had been living for three 
years. The street is so narrow, and each successive 
floor projecting out over the floor beneath, that it is 
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almost possible to shake hands across the interven- 
ing space at the top floor with one's neighbors. 
The apartment consisted of four rooms: a living- 
room which also served as dining-room, Helena's 
bedroom, a small hall bedroom, and a kitchen. 

There was also what is known in Germany as a 
"Hangeboden," or hanging floor; an arrangement 
made for the storing away of a human body during 
the compulsory hours of sleep. After long abuse 
these Hangeboden have been condemned and are to 
be abolished. These sleeping boxes are situated 
above another room, if we consider the box as a 
room, and to make its existence possible it is neces- 
sary to sacrifice some of the height of the room 
proper, but not much, however, as the little space 
above thus gained is often so low that the occupant 
is unable to stand upright. The entrance to this 
dwarf species of bedroom, if so it may be called, is 
often by means of a ladder built into the wall, and 
many of these HSngeboden have no other means of 
ventilation than the door of entrance; in this small, 
dark space has slept many a servant, with easily-to- 
be-comprehended disastrous results to health. 

Helena did not approve of these HSngeboden, and 
although Marie wanted to sleep there, gave her the 
hall bedroom, with the understanding that it was to 
be used as weU as guest-room in case of need, and 
at which time Marie insisted upon mounting to the 

HSngeboden. All in all, this apartment was a very 

7 
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poor habitation^ indeed, for the wife of the rich 
Count von Rodan. Helena had seen but little of 
her family since living in the city, deciding, as she 
had, to fight her way alone, just as long as she was 
able or capable of doing so. Her appeal to Earl 
had resulted in no actual benefit to her; in fact, per- 
haps, she was the worse off. She endured her con- 
dition in the belief that nothing could be done to 
alleviate her circumstances. 

After leaving Bodan Helena's allowance as de- 
cided upon by the guardianship had been ample 
enough to permit of her taking a roomy apartment 
in the most desirable portion of the city, such a 
home as her position as a countess and the means 
of her husband would demand. This first city home 
was bright with light and did much toward dispel- 
ling the state of despondency into which she had 
settled during her life at Bodan. Taking this apart- 
ment by the year, Helena had lived quietly and 
comfortably in her new home about six months, 
when the agent of the guardianship, Friedrich 
Braun, notified her that on account of poor harvests, 
necessary building improvements, etc., at Bodan, 
they would be forced to cut her allowance in two, 
which necessitated her dismissing her cook, and to 
re-rent, if possible, the apartment and look for 
cheaper quarters. 

Marie had decided to cling to her mistress, whom 
she loved, and had agreed to do the entire work. 
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So they moved into another apartment, and while 
this new abode was somewhat less attractive than 
the former one, and less pretentious, it was still so 
really comfortable that it proved to be an agreeable 
home to the lonely little group, which would have 
lived on contentedly had they been aUowed to do so 
in peace. But it seemed that Helena had not 
reached the end of her financial troubles, for Fried- 
rich Braun up in the coimtry was in constant com- 
munication with her enemies, and being told to 
grind the countess, if for no other reason than the 
fear of losing his own head, again put on the screws, 
and before the year had passed forwarded the new 
announcement, plentifully sprinkled with regrets, 
but, nevertheless, irrevocably reducing her allow- 
ance one-half. Although nearly crazed with, worry 
she still retained enough courage to find another 
home, where we find her at present, at the opening 
of this chapter of our narrative. 

Each apartment, smaller than its predecessor, had 
made it necessary to dispense with many pieces of 
furniture, the proceeds from the sales of which had 
formed a surplus with which Helena had from time 
to time eked out her own insufficient allowance, and 
barely making both ends meet. 

Marie returned from the door. 

* Who is it, Marie? " inquired Helena. 

"The milkman, GnSdige Frau,* hesitatingly 
answered the maid; ''he says he is to leave no more 
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milk until the bill for the last two months has been 
paid." 

" Veiy well, Marie, T will attend to it." 

But how? Helena knew too well that it still 
lacked several weeks of the time that the remittance 
for the next quarterly allowance would be due. 
And she had only a few marks left. 

Under such pressure Helena soon decided that 
there was but one course for her to follow : sell her 
jewels. Quick to act at times of emergency she 
left the room, and in a short time returned dressed 
for the street. Marie knew well her place and 
asked no question. 

"Take Sunshine into the kitchen, Marie, while 
you go on with your work. Be a good child, my 
daughter, until thy mother returns." 

Marie followed her mistress to the door, then 
sadly returned to Sunshine and her work. 

"Why is mother looking so unhappy, Marie?* 
asked the child. 

"Mother is not unhappy, my dear. Only not 
quite well to-day." 

Helena had taught Marie to keep all trouble from 
the little girl, who laughed, and sang, and was 
happy all day long. If the needs were dire, as 
often was the case, Sunshine came first, Helena and 
Marie taking what might be left. As the poor, 
haunted soul hurried along the street, deep in the 
study over the condition of things, she fully grasped 
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the situation — ^that the guardianship, Friedrich 
Braun and the von Mtillers were all against her — a 
woman alone and unassisted. To her repeated ap- 
peals to Braun for a small increase in the miserly 
allowance for her subsistence, she at first received 
answers enough, and was overwhelmed with excuses; 
later on, however, she received no replies at all from 
him to her pitiful supplications asking for nothing 
but her rights. 

The chief fear of the interested parties, the next 
heirs, the von Mtillers, was that von Sodan might 
be released as cured from the asylum and a male 
heir bom to him. They consequently, with this 
thought paramount, left no stone unturned to ren- 
der his countess's road a rough one, hoping by 
constant harrassing to at last break down her not 
too strong constitution, and have an early funeral 
in the family with the countess in the principal 
r61e. 

The mother's love in Helena's heart made her 
resolve to make the burying as difficult as possible. 
She also knew that strenuous efforts were constantly 
being made by the von Mullers to establish the fact 
that her husband was hopelessly insane, which being 
brought about would admit them at once upon their 
rich inheritance. With these thoughts there always 
came to Helena the fervent prayer, "Gtod help me 
then." 

It ground deep into Helena's pride to be thus 
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forced to sell her jewels, all of them keepsakes. 
Upon reaching a certain jewellei^s she stood some 
time gazing into the show window before she could 
muster the courage to enter and make known her 
errand. And this undiplomatic course, unfortu- 
nately for Helena, gave ample time to Einstein, with- 
in the store and at the moment unoccupied, to study 
the face looking into his web, and being a sharp 
reader of humanity after his kind, thus made it 
easy for him to arrange his mode of attack. He 
knew just as well what was in the wind as though 
Helena had had a placard displayed upon her person 
to the effect that she was hard up and had some- 
thing to dispose of for cash. He was only a Jew 
after all, a poor one according to his own story, and 
he was in business not for his health, but for the 
good of the people who, like Helena, needed his as- 
sistance. And he was perfectly willing to assist 
them, at his own price, and why not? Well, he did 
assist her; he lightened her load, as he put it to him- 
self, but it is rather to be feared that the consequent 
baigain proved but a poor one for her. 

Helena felt that she had hardly received a quarter 
of the value of her jewels, but with her little treas- 
ure in her pocket, thoughts of the needed comforts 
she could procure for her child for a time longer, at 
least, made her turn her face bravely homeward. 
Her thoughts crowded in upon her mind with such 
rapidity that her walking became mechanical, and 
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she was rendered wholly unconscious of the street life 
about her, unmindful of the silently falling rain; 
she plodded along, her mental faculties actively at 
work. She thinks : 

" I have lived in the city three long, lonely years, 
since that terrible night at Eodan, the last night the 
count was at liberty. I have lived a quiet, retired 
life, devoting myself exclusively to my child. Most 
of my outings have been for my household, and dur- 
ing religious devotions. Every invitation into so- 
ciety I have declined, not but what I have the same 
longings for social amusements that other women of 
my age are expected to have. But, no ; if I set aside 
those conventionalities so thoroughly established, 
my husband being still alive, and appear without 
him continually at social functions, why, then, the 
war is on and my ears will be edified by audible 
expressions of intended admonitions, not approving 
of my unexpected, unprecedented behavior. * How 
can the frivolous creature have any desire or heart 
for society, and her poor dear husband insane ? ' All 
forgetting that he had sacrificed her young life, and 
brought upon himself early insanity by his abusive 
pleasure seeking, while I have lived a spotless, 
righteous life, passed in devotion to others.' 

She walked along in the rain, shaking her head, 
as her thoughts crowded upon her busy working 
mind. 

" No, no I It is not fair or just that I must pass 
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my life alone in living martyrdom. More fortimate 
mothers, whose husbands' protecting arms support 
them, shrug their shoulders, their only remark with 
little compassion being, ' Her child ought to fully 
occupy and ought to be enough to satisfy her.' 
Such a mother, peradventure, so uncharitable to an 
afiSicted sister, seeing precious little of her own 
children's society during her own gay social enter- 
tainments, leaving in many cases her children en- 
tirely to the care of a resident governess, and seeing 
the little one perhaps when at home for a few hur- 
ried moments — at dessert — before she leaves in haste 
to keep an engagement at reception, theatre, or ball. 
Were my husband dead, then no questions would be 
asked. ' She soon forgot him ' might be heard, but 
with him aUve, though insane, no mercy is to be 
shown me. In reality, my husband can never be 
more dead to me than he is now.* 



CHAPTEE XVI. 

Of late trouble had come down upon Helena so 
thick and fast that it left her dazed and confused. 
Were it not for the helpless dependency of her child 
upon her, life to this forlorn creature would not be 
worth the living. She mused on and on as she 
walked. Thoughts of von Berger came again full 
upon her; how she had loved him, watched and 
longed for his coming, feeling that she could not 
live without him, only to find that at the very 
moment she longed the most for him, he could, had 
he so desired, have passed the time with her; but 
had preferred to hold another woman in his em- 
brace, into whose ready ears he poured words of love 
and passion. 

She knew, after her grief had been softened by 
time, that von Berger had never loved her. She 
had married and been perfectly indifferent to von 
Rodan. Having so little intercourse with others 
she made an ideal world for herseK, in which she 
lived and found new hope. She loved her child, it 
is true, but no child can take the place of a real 
lover in a woman's heart, even after she finds, enjoys, 
and then loses her lover by death. Germany has a 
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moral standard oip to which it lives. Helena had 
been educated in this atmosphere and had been 
taught that marry she must, but was to expect little 
from man in the line of fidelity, it being all ar- 
ranged for these lords of creation that ** abwechse- 
lung muss sind." 

Even after marriage, while a man insists upon 
certain liberties for himself, perhaps as naturally as 
upon his rolls and coffee of a morning, neverthe- 
less, he insists with still greater force upon the perfect 
and proper alignment of the pathway trodden by 
his wife. Helena was of a disposition which could 
not be satisfied with this cut and dried condition of 
things, and she lived in a world of her own creation. 
The belief she had thus created for herself was that 
a woman can no more have two true loves than she 
can have two lives ; if a woman is so fortunate as 
to find her lover, then existence for the pair here- 
after proves to be a paradise on earth — complete 
unity and eternal happiness to follow in heaven. 
She went even so far in this ideal belief of hers as 
to hold that a woman would not only be true to her 
lover during life, but true throughout years after his 
death, until they would certainly be re-united in the 
unknown world beyond. 

She had reached her home by this time and 
mounted the stairs in such haste that she was quite 
out of breath. Marie opened the door, little Sun- 
shine hanging onto her skirts. 
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"You look quite happy, dear Gnttdige Frau," ex- 
claimed Marie, upon seeing her mistress. 

Helena, tired and wet to the skin, sank into a chair. 

"Yes, I am relieved. Our lives will be made 
comfortable at least during the next three months. 
What then — I do not know." 

" Why do you not let Herr Karl, your brother, 
know how mean the guardianship is to you, and 
in what want we live? " 

Marie's wages were not always paid, although 
amounting to only ten marks each month. But 
this good soul seldom thought of her earnings, and 
never mentioned the subject. 

" I am still too proud, Marie, marrying as I did 
against Herr Karl's will, to let him know in what 
circumstances I am forced to live. I would rather 
starve than ask for charity for myself. But Sun- 
shine shall not suffer. I shall try to get along by 
my own efforts, and my family shall be my last 
resort." 

''GnSdige Frau, let me bring you a plate of warm 
soup, it will do you good" — Marie believed that a 
plate of soup would raise the dead. "And you must 
change your wet clothes at once," she added. 

Helena nodded her concurrence, and while Marie 
was getting her soup, took off her water-soaked 
clothing. 

Helena's life after this reinforcement of the treas- 
ury went on quietly for a time. She was a little 
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over thirty and in full vigor of life; she longed 
rather ardently, it must be confessed, for the inti- 
mate companionship of a husband or a lover. She 
was conscientious to an extreme, but she felt a soul- 
hunger, as near as she could define her desires, but 
at the same time there was a subtle touch of nature 
somewhat beyond her comprehension, even if not 
out of reach of her feelings. 

She assiduously went to confession, hoping thus, 
and by the conscientious fulfilment of the imposed 
penance, to be rid of such condemned and sinful 
feelings. After each confession she carried out to 
the letter the penance prescribed by the wise old 
priest, who knew more about and saw much further 
into human nature than did Helena. But, alas, she 
had no great success in curbing her feelings. Dur- 
ing the long hours of wakeful nights the forbidden 
thoughts would regularly return to her. She fought 
bravely against the besieging imps, but at last the 
pressure upon her brain was beyond endurance, and 
she grew daily more and more despondent. 

The priest perceived how serious the matter had 
become to her, and although, no doubt, fully com- 
prehending the situation, felt that a mis judgment 
would only result in heistening her decision to err, 
if such a possibility really existed. The good old 
father earnestly and prayerfully strove with the 
problem, and, no doubt, decided for what he con- 
sidered to be the best, consoling himseK with the 
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thought that whoever strayed away, even on ac- 
count of a fancied wrong or undue severity, always 
had a chance of letuming again to the fold, and, 
indeed, felt that such a one would return at the kst 
day or hour of life at the very latest. At any rate 
he determined to administer heroic treatment, let 
the immediate consequences be what they might, so 
an appointment was made for her at his home. 

Going to keep this appointment, the day being 
rather warm, or, at least, seemed so to Helena, she 
wore a black silk waist cut low in the neck, and 
covered with lace high up around the throat; the 
sleeves, without lining, were also made of black lace. 
Over this waist she wore a small cloth cape, which 
she laid aside after entering the house. The priest 
received her immediately after her arrival, and, after 
talking to her about the willful persistency of her 
wayward thoughts, he bade her kneel upon a prie- 
dieu which stood in the room. 

Entirely unconscious of anything out of the ordi- 
nary Helena knelt as directed, and dropped her face 
upon her crossed arms, but when thus completely 
at his mercy, and even unperoeived by her on ac- 
count of her position, the priest quickly and silently 
drew from under his robe a small thin rawhide whip, 
and showered upon her back, neck, and arms many 
rapid, stinging, cutting blows. Welts rose and blood 
flowed, but Helena was so horrified, and actually for 
the moment paralyzed, by this unexpected chastise- 
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ment of such ferocious severity, that she was for the 
minute actually struck dumb; but as the indsive 
cruel pain tore through her nerves, she completely 
broke down, and her heart-rending sobs and her 
wild cries like an animal wounded unto death filled 
the room. 

The priest, after he had, to his way of thinking, 
sufficiently mortified her flesh, left her alone in the 
room, where she was obliged to remain an hour or 
more, before she could control her tears and com- 
pose herself sufficiently to return home, which she 
at last reached in an exhausted state and very much 
excited. 

"Mein Gott! what is the matter, my GnHdige 
Frau?" anxiously inquired Marie, upon noting her 
mistress's red and swollen eyes, and seeing her stag- 
ger into the hallway. 

''It seems, Marie, that I have clung to a hard, 
cruel religion. There is no God, and nothing but 
heartlessness in this world. It is not by my own 
volition that I live, and would that I had never 
lived. My heart is sick beyond the reach of relig- 
ion, and I will have no more. I want no more of 
it. No more; no more.* 

Sobbing, Helena swayed unsteadily from one side 
to the other as she approached her bedroom, even 
disregarding for the first time little Sunshine, whom 
she pushed aside, and then entered her bedroom, 
shutting out Marie and her child. 



CHAPTER XVn. 

SoifE time had elapsed since Helena's surprising 
visit to the priest, when we left her wretchedly un- 
happy, bewildered and uncertain. Up to that time 
in her life her religious duties had occupied all of 
her spare moments, proving her mainstay during 
her severe trials — trials, indeed, which the most len* 
ient of mortals must needs concede were rather more 
than her just share in this world of trials and tribu- 
lations. 

But life is a ledger, and the bookkeeper is far 
beyond our reach, so he charges up, first this side of 
the account and then that side, we poor, weak 
humanity entirely ignorant as to whence the debits 
and credits come, our limits of vision so restricted 
that could we choose for ourselves what ruin we 
should make. 

How many times, when the most ardent desires 
are curbed by that tyrant, circumstance, do we 
afterward look back and thank God that it is even 
so I How many times, when we fondly imagine that 
we are being helped by luck or fortune, for the w«uit 
of a better name to give such happenings, do we 
afterward discover that a trifle less sugar would have 
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been more wholesome I Wisdom is an attribute of 
godly power, twin brother to a miracle. 

Onoe Helena's hold upon religious support re- 
leased, and her faith gone, time dragged heavily 
upon her hands, especially in the evening, when 
Simshine was asleep as early as seven o'clock. She 
had turned her thoughts to study, but with indiffer- 
ent success ; her brain, one of those active ones, was 
not satisfied with accepting the present state of 
society as she had found it without reflection and 
protest. She had now learned that, after centuries 
of development, man had reduced the science of 
human living down to a pretty fine point according 
to his lights, selecting what was judged best for the 
further improvement, happiness, and safety of hu- 
man life. 

A thousand times she had reasoned to herself, as 
far as her unusually strong intellect would permit, 
asking herself repeatedly if real wisdom had guided 
these principles, and then comparing the results of 
her researches with what her own observation and 
experience had taught her. Why was it that society 
existed in such an unsettled state of contention and 
dissatisfaction, absolutely balking at being made to 
take the dose so judiciously prepared for its own 
moral maintenance? But Helena, perhaps, did not 
stop to think that her mind was only human after 
all. If she had looked back over the history of the 
race, she would have at once realized that the hu- 
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man soul can only rise above its normal level by the 
operation of an outside power, and then would have 
perceived that when the presence of such a power 
became manifest in exceptional cases, the general 
mass of humanity promptly puts to death those in- 
dividuals bearing the evidence of belonging to a 
higher level. 

Her life at court and in diplomatic circles had 
given her such an insight into high life that it left 
her doubtful as to the success of the wise selection 
which had been made, and by which it had been 
intended that society should and must be guided. 
It seemed to her, from the actual evidence coming 
under her notice, almost as though each man was in 
love with some other woman than his own wife, 
while the women, nothing loath at accepting such a 
condition of things, were each busily engaged in 
loving some other man than her own allotted hus- 
band. 

But then Helena was only a poor, miserable, weak 
wretch, whose opinions are hajdly worth consider- 
ing, although inasmuch as her opinions are every- 
thing to her, the rock to which she clung, we must 
at least be patient and bear with her, hoping with 
her confessor that she would some day turn and once 
more seek more solid ground. She was, perhaps, no 
more uncertain upon this subject than many of us, 
and like imto many, had often said to herself, " Now, 

if I had had the arranging of all this, how much 
8 
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better a fist I would have made of it.* It some- 
times occurred to her that perhaps bad luck had only 
brought to her observation cases resulting from the 
abuse of these accepted principles; but after all she 
could only draw her conclusions from what she 
actually saw, and peradventure had she been more 
fortimate, she might have looked upon examples of 
the beneficial effects and beautiful results of the 
practice obtained from the teachings of the accepted 
doctrines. 

She aigued to herself that German girls were, above 
all else, expected to marry, and if one happened at 
the same time to love the man allotted, then so 
much the better. But in case she did not love 
him, why then she was told that it did not matter, 
not to mind ; there being enough of an income to 
assure bed and board, as a starter in married life, 
that was all that was necessary, there being no earthly 
reason or excuse why two perfectly healthy human 
beings could not learn to live together and be happy 
according to rule. 

Neither was it considered expedient if the contract- 
ing parties to the marriage knew too much of the 
character, disposition, etc., of each other before mar- 
riage. This might have interfered with the success- 
ful termination of an engagement — a weddiug. And 
for this reason German girls were, no doubt, never 
left alone with a yoimg man, and were not permitted 
to go to an entertainment without a chaperon. 
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Even at a ball when it might be possible for two 
admiring souls to approach each other, and so be- 
come acquainted during the course of a dance, the 
young man was often called upon to give up his 
partner to a successor, and thereafter to several suc- 
cessors during a round dance, each dancing a short 
time with the young woman. Thus it was that a girl 
never knew at the beginning of a round dance with 
how many different partners she might be thrown 
before the dance was finished — in this way a man was 
enabled to pay off many obligations during the even- 
ing — ^the dance ended, her partner taking her back to 
her respective ball-mother, or some other ball- 
mother would answer in case of need, which certainly 
did expedite matters, the only requirement being 
that the yoimg lady when not occupied with danc- 
ing must be under surveillance. 

A cavalier should not make his attentions so pro- 
nounced to a woman that it became noticeable and 
created remark to any extent, for then he was expected 
to marry the one thus brought into discussion, other- 
wise he impaired the value of her matrimonial 
chances, another man being less ready to approach a 
young woman under such circumstances, not wishing 
for his wife a woman with whom other men had flirted. 

The only opportunity a Germtui girl had of being 
alone en t^te-k-t^te with one of her admirers was when 
skating, when in many cases it was physically impos- 
sible for the chaperon to keep up with her charge, 
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often being obliged to content herself with watch- 
ing the young woman from the shore of the skating 
pond with anxious eyes. If a girl was provided with 
a young chaperon, who also had a liking for skating, 
then she was less fortunate, and did not enjoy much 
liberty at all; she could only hope for an early mar- 
riage, which meant freedom, comparatively speaking. 
In her day Helena had enjoyed her share of skating, 
sans g^ne, with von Berger, but, ah me, that was 
many years ago, and the love all on one side — ^hers. 

She further thought, and in conclusion, that if 
things were supposed to be arranged in the best 
way, as she perceived them in the world, then she 
fully intended and concluded to have a trial of her 
own particular way. Now, let us keep our eye upon 
her while she is having her own way, and note the 
result. 

With her mind fully made up in this direction, 
hereafter in her quest after adventure and amuse- 
ment Helena began to spend much of her time 
away from home. The adventure at the house of 
the priest fairly loaded her soul with a latent resent- 
ment against all religion, and she experienced that 
violent reaction which carries the pendulum far be- 
yond the central position, and clear to the opposite 
position of its swing before it begins to return. 

Her many admirers were mostly men who took 
advantage of her lonely, unprotected position, glad 
of the opportunity of becoming the escort and enjoy- 
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ing the companionship and society of such a bright- 
minded and beautiful woman. Many a dinner k 
deux, in a chambre particulifere, at the best restau- 
rants, filled in very agreeable evenings which other- 
wise she would have passed alone. She had no 
qualms of conscience as she returned late at night 
to her home, nor regretted her modes of life. 

''If all ends with this life," she often said to her- 
self, ''then I intend to lose no more time in picking 
each bright blossom and enjoying the fragrance ere 
they fade and die." 

Poor Helena unconsciously began to think that 
prosperity was an angel, and that adversity was 
a devil. Life had given her till now mostly sor- 
row, so stopping short upon her path she turned 
abruptly, taking another road, not knowing, or car- 
ing much for that matter, to what the new road 
might lead. She could not understand in what 
respect life could be looked upon as a blessing, and 
had concluded that if she could put all questions of 
heart out of her affairs, she could have endless en- 
tertainment without discomfiture or loss to herself. 



CHAPTER XVm. 

Amokg Helena's many acquaintanoes was a young 
artist, of excitable, fiery temperament, who felt con- 
vinced that he had an undying passion for Count- 
ess Helena. But she cared as little for him as she 
had for all his predecessors. Living as she did, with 
Sunshine and Marie in a half-starved condition, she 
consented to better her situation and receive help 
for the general support by allowing the artist to 
become one of the family as a boarder, giving to 
him the hall bedroom, Marie cheerfully taking pos- 
session of the HSngeboden ; the bedroom in mid-air. 

Helena and the artist had taken to horseback 
riding, riding during the winter mouths indoors at a 
riding-school, where they had joined a party and 
rode quadrilles to music, the men riding in red 
hunting coats, the women wearing tight-fitting cloth 
habits and high silk hats. At the end of the quad- 
rille, great pleasure was enjoyed by the bringing in 
and placing in the arena of hurdles made of fresh 
evergreens, the place being large enough to have the 
hurdles arranged so that a good run could be had be- 
fore taking them, and thus good jumping made pos- 
sible. Helena was one of the most daring of the 
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riders and took the jumps so well that she seemed 
carved from the same piece as the horse. Many 
well-known men about town rode in these quadrilles. 
Returning one day &om riding, the artist walked si- 
lently along beside Helena in a sort of quiet rage. 

"I saw you flirting with Banker Englehardt the 
entire evening," he testily complained. " Now, what 
do you mean by your conduct? " 

''Oh!" replied Helena, ''he smiled at me, and I 
smiled back at him. I do not see any possible 
harm to arise from just looking pleasant in return 
at people who smile kindly at me.* Then after a 
moment added : " Besides I fail to imderstand from 
where comes your particular authority over me. 
And, furthermore, I desire you to refrain from ad- 
dressing me in any such tone." 

Had not Helena been preoccupied with her own 
thoughts, and unable to see the artist's &ce, she 
would not have talked quite as she did upon the 
subject, but would have sought without delay — ^if 
necessary, invented — some means of pacifying the 
angry man who stalked along so sullenly by her 
side. To tell the truth she had commenced to tire 
of her artist's ardent attention; also she knew no 
fear. 

The two by this time had reached the house 
which they entered, silently mounting the four 
flights of stairs together, and were soon standing 
face to face in Helena's sitting-room. Then she 
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noticed, for the first time, how deadly pale her com- 
panion had become, with his thin lips pressed tight- 
ly together, while his right hand nervously opened 
and shut as though only awaiting the proper time 
to clutch something. She smiled coolly, £uid slow- 
ly took off her hat and wrap, not listening to what 
the man, in his jealous rage, was saying to her. 
She had become accustomed to these outbursts and 
rantings of blind passion, which in the end quieted 
down, allowing her to have her own way. 

But this time his temper had gone beyond con- 
trol, and, exasperated to the last degree by his own 
foolish rage, he cried out: 

''I will teach you to play with an honest mtm's 
heart, who loves you to distraction." 

With this he sprang at Helena, and firmly grasped 
her by the throat, his long sinewy fingers completely 
shutting off her breath. He threw her violently to 
the floor in spite of her desperate struggles, and then 
dragged her about the room by the hair. Helena's 
shrieks brought Marie in her night clothes to the 
scene, and the rushing soimd followed by the sud- 
den opening of the door caused the artist to let go 
his hold, although without this timely interruption 
the fearful, almost insane passion into which he had 
worked himself would, no doubt, have carried him 
along like a torrent even to the extent of choking 
Helena to death. But hurt £uid shocked as she was 
by the sudden onslaught; the dastardly attack, with 
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no rights whatever upon his part, flirting as he had 
been with a married woman, thoroughly roused all 
of the old and well-tried fighting blood of the von 
KrUdeners; notwithstanding the fact that she was 
of the gentler sex, as soon as she felt his grip upon 
her hair relax, she quickly sprang to her feet, seized 
the first weapon she could lay her hands upon, 
which happened to be the fire tongs, and by a luck- 
ily well-directed blow felled her assailant to the 
floor, where he lay stunned. 

Helena was now alarmed at the consequences of 
her act, but soon perceived that her erstwhile ad- 
mirer was not seriously hurt, and was soon sitting 
up, but with all of the hostile spirit completely 
knocked out of him. In fact, he was humble 
enough, and began to reaUze what a fool he had 
been and said so ; he fairly contorted himself in ab- 
ject penitence and pitifully begged to be forgiven. 
Helena was perfectly willing to forgive him, but 
readily comprehended that all companionship was 
at an end between them. She finally induced the 
artist to see the matter in the same light, although 
he was far from looking at it in that way at first. 
She finally induced him to leave the house by 
threatening to appeal for assistance to her brother 
if he did not go away quietly, he having no desire 
to meet the brother of such a sister. 

After his departure she congratulated herself that 
she had succeeded in becoming released &om such a 
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dangerous and troublesome admirer, deciding after 
the manner of most penitents, after serious trouble 
had just passed by, to shut out all chances of such 
perilous experiences and give up her frivolous life. 
As it was, Helena carried for a long time the marks 
of the artist's fingers upon her white throat, and 
poor Marie fairly shuddered at the sight of them 
every time she combed her mistress's hair. Marie 
had observed with increasing alarm the growing 
intimacy between her mistress and the boarder, an 
intimacy of which none but themselves could really 
know the limits. 

The foithful servant was glad to give up the 
liberal addition to her wages received from him, 
and return to their former frugal and quiet manner 
of living. Helena recommenced to devote all of 
her time to her child, and Sunshine was again made 
happy by her mother's attentions, to which she had 
formerly been so accustomed, grieving deeply under 
the neglect she had received as long as the artist 
had boarded in the femily, so the child was over- 
joyed at his departure, although not understanding 
the danger through which her mother had passed. 
The event soon became a thing of the past, and the 
life of the little household went on as before the 
commencement of Helena's dissipation and the com- 
ing of the artist. But the three were soon again 
forced to live in their previous state of semi-starva- 
tion. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

One day early in June, Helena called Marie to 
her and said : 

"Marie, after your dinner is over and your work 
is done, Sunshine, you, and I will go over to the 
park to listen to the music. Sunshine can play in 
the sand with her pail and shovel." 

"Very well, Gnadige Fwiu/ 

"And, Marie, you prepare the bread and butter 
here at home, which we will take with us and save 
expense. Then we will buy a pot of coffee in the 
park, and have our afternoon coffee there." 

These little afternoon outings were about all the 
amusement that Marie and Sunshine had, and they 
were thoroughly enjoyed. 

Helena had received good news the day before, 
and knew that her greatest load was to be lightened. 
Shortly before she had appealed to her brother Karl, 
telling him of the meagre sum allowed her by the 
guardianship, upon which small amount she could 
no longer live. She reproached herself for her 
stupidity in having endured uncomplainingly priva« 
tion for so long a time, when she learned what a 
little eneigy in the right direction had quickly ao- 
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complished. Karl, thoroughly aroused by the un- 
lawful impositiou practised upon Helena by the 
guardianship, applied directly to the king, through 
whose immediate intercession the unwarrantable 
treatment which Helena had endured was to cease. 

Karl notified her that her allowance was to be in 
the future eight hundred marks per month, to be 
put into effect at once, and making it possible for 
her to again live in a manner more becoming her 
station. It made Helena extremely happy to feel 
that it could only be a question of a few days before 
her troubles in this direction would be forever 
ended. 

However, another event brought immediate relief 
from an entirely unexpected quarter. Six years had 
elapsed since the countess left Eodan, during which 
time Helena had not neglected to often visit her 
husband at the asylum, and at all times being kept 
well informed as to the coimt's condition. Of late 
decided improvement had been noticed, the count 
gradually and continually growing better. 

The visit to the park, just referred to, had passed 
off most pleasantly ; Helena's heart was thoroughly 
gratified at seeing her child so well and happy. 
Beaching home at dusk, Marie lighted the lamp in 
the little sitting-room and Sunshine set to playing 
with her toys upon the floor, the short time still left 
her before going to bed. Helena the while had 
opened a book and was engaged in reading. A ring 
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at the bell was soon followed by Marie's appearance, 
who was for some reason endeavoring to suppress 
her evident excitement. 

''A gentleman to see the GnSdige Frau/ she half 
gasped. 

Helena, startled, looked up and was astonished to 
behold her husband standing within a few feet of 
her, just back of Marie, whom he had followed into 
the room. 

She sprang to her feet at this unexpected arrival, 
while the coimt, with a reassuring smile upon his 
face, advanced to where Helena was standing as 
though fixed to the floor, and kissed her in a tender 
and kindly manner, then turning to Sunshine, he 
said, with his face filled with love: 

''Come here to me, my precious child; dost thou 
not remember me? " 

Simshine was frightened by the strange face, for it 
was perfectly evident that she had not the slightest 
recollection of her father, and not much wonder 
either, for the little girl was not yet two years old 
when the coimt was taken away from home, and 
had not seen him since. She hesitated, but on her 
mother's bidding went slowly toward her father. 
Helena's eyes filled with sympathetic tears as she saw 
the pained look upon the count's face. 

The child stopped a short distance from him, when 
he stretched out a coaxing hand to her. Sunshine 
falteringly went a step further, and the count folding 
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hiB ams lovingly about his offspring, showered kisses 
upon her head, while great hot tears streamed down 
his face. 

** Oh I " he sobbed, " I have been so very lonely. 
Come back to Eodan with me where we may yet be 
happy together." 

It would require a much harder heart than 
Helena's to resist such a touching appeal. Her trials 
at Eodan were quickly set aside for little Sunshine's 
sake, and she was glad to agree to the proposal. 
Only a few days were necessary for preparation and 
the count and his family were en route for Bodan. 



CHAPTER XX- 

At the Ausstellungs Park, in a restaurant front- 
ing one of the band pavilions, sat a man and woman. 
The table had been reserved and set for dinner for 
two, evidently having been ordered in advance, for 
some one well known in the place, if one could 
judge by the manner in which the waiter of the 
desired table had hastened forward to meet the ex- 
pected couple the moment of their appearance, con- 
ducting them to the table. 

A slight ripple of excitement among the personnel 
of the restaurant gave proof of the prominence of the 
man, and the unquestionably liberal dimensions of 
purse, coupled, perhaps, with the knowledge of a 
propensity upon his part toward generous tips. The 
woman nodded in recognition to the waiter, and re- 
marked to her escort as he seated her: 

''Our drive has given me a wolfish appetite." 

"So much the better,* he replied. "I sincerely 
hope that I have been fortunate in the selection of 
the dinner." 

"I have no fears upon that point," she said, as 
she glanced aroimd the place; "dining together as 
often as we have, there can be no doubt about the 
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matter. The menu is certain to be daintiness and 
seductiveness itself/ she added, smiling most affec- 
tionately at her partner. 

Hugo Kleist, her old friend, a man whom the or- 
dinary passerby would never notice, was of the blond 
type. PlaiQ features, generally Id repose, and never 
known to betray the feelings which they covered. 

Kleist was really too short for a man, but fully 
carried out the idea that the best goods are generally 
done up in the smallest packages. He dressed in 
the latest style, but without the ostentation of the 
fop, a peculiarity in his dress noticeable being that 
no piece of jewelry was to be seen upon his person, 
not even a ring upon any of his fingers, an exception 
certainly in a coimtry where men were so partial to 
the wearing of several finger rings. 

How really plaia Hugo Kleist looked as he sat 
quietly at the table impressed itself upon one rather 
persistently, but there was a cleverness and depth in 
his pale blue eyes not noticeable at the first im- 
pression. These eyes now gave a responding glance 
in which there was kindliness and evident attach- 
ment, as they returned answer to his companion's look 
of affection. He had already passed the fortieth an- 
niversary of his entr^ into a rather checkered, but 
not always unpleasant life, and was fully eighteen 
years further along the road than the woman with 
whom he was dining. 

What was the great attraction about this quiet man 
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for women, few being able to resist his subtle in- 
fluence? Free from all conspicuousness, pretence 
or affectation, somehow he, without consciousness 
upon his part, made them feel that he was their 
friend. There was not only ** one girl in the world 
for Hugo," but a hundred girls. But, ah! there had 
been one girl for him, as there have been for other 
men, and will be to the end of love and time. 

At the time when Hugo was barely over twenty, 
his father, although well bom, was poor, which 
makes it easy to understand why his son's suit was 
not acceptable to the family of the girl whom Hugo 
loved with his whole soul and body, and was loved 
in return with equal intensity and fidelity. Their 
pathway in love had few smooth places. 

Her father, a proud man in public life, had be- 
come hopelessly embarrassed. To save her father's 
honor, as the world puts it, but in reality, as in most 
cases of the kind, to protect his selfishness, and 
retain him in a position he thinks he cannot get 
along without, his notably beautiful daughter, with 
the usual idiotic folly exercised by daughters upon 
such occasions, had consented to become the wife of 
an English lord ] this lord, according to agreement, 
having so placed the necessary sum of money for the 
use and comfort of his future lady's father that the 
amount was to be at the disposal of the latter only 
after the knot had been tied. 

Hugo's love met him even on the day of her wed- 
9 
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ding, passing many houis with her lover^ bravely 
leaving him with a breaking heart to become the 
wife in name of another man, and so, as she pleased 
to put it, save her father. Save her father ! Alas ! 
How many such pitiful attempts have been the 
means of wrecking human hearts and lives ? Yes, 
we may well say attempts! For they are little 
more! They seldom succeed, and they seldom 
ought to succeed! Indeed, they seldom can! For 
moral laws are as inexorable as physical laws; hold 
fast to their birthright of equity, and are pretty cer- 
tain to visit upon such ultra-selfish fathers, sooner 
or later, a full meed of retribution. 

The wedding day arrived, the settlement was 
made, and with appropriate ceremony, the pair was 
made one. But, alas, for human hopes ! The veiy 
night of the nuptials, the English lord, with all his 
power and wealth, could not stay the hand of fate. 
Going to the bedside of his bride, he found her 
dead, poisoned by her own hand, true to the end, to 
her father and to her lover. 

From that day on Hugo Kleist never loved again, 
but in a sort of morbid reaction in which love be- 
came only latent, he had amused himself with 
women as they came his way, manifesting the utmost 
kindness to each one in turn. 

His father had been so successful in his business 
undertakings that he had left Hugo one of the rich- 
est men in Europe. Of course, a man of such im- 
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usual wealth was pietty certain to awaken the envy of 
less prosperous persons, and aside from this Hugo 
had a way sometimes of treading upon the toes of 
fianc^, brothers, and fathers; but upon investiga- 
tion such cases invariably proved to be brought 
about by the inadvertency of seekers after a wealthy 
marriage for some ambitious woman, who, if suc- 
cessful in catching Hugo, was expected to do the 
handsome thing by her "promoters.* 

However, the cases wherein the exposing of some 
of Hugo's escapades with women, which escapades 
in other men in a less enviable position in life 
would not have attracted attention; being brought 
to light, an investigation gave to Hugo much un- 
sought, detested, public notoriety. Thus his life 
was devoted to being kind to women, with little 
variation in the degree of kindness, and permitting 
his various adventures to proceed to an extent com- 
mensurate with and dictated by the surrounding 
circumstances. He was kindness itself to all of 
them, but went no further with this one or that 
one than a certain indication of willingness seemed 
to point the way. 

One condition, however, is necessaiy to our dear 
Hugo, and that is that he must have a change, and 
the different recipients of his kindness must give 
place to a successor in a sort of rotation, a method 
which, it must be admitted, certainly brought his 
wealth into active and wide circulation, a mode of 
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prooeduie, perhaps, giving more pleasure in the 
long run than by endowing one woman with all 
one's worldly goods and possessions as in the ac- 
cepted orthodox way. No doubt Hugo had the sat- 
tisfaction of making many women happy, whom he 
petted and pampered, gratifying every wish in a 
most raffinirte manner. Naturally many women fell 
in love with Hugo; but this, of course, he could not 
help as he sailed imder open colors, making no prom- 
ises to any of them. 

His thorough goodness of heart is established by 
the fact that, after the lapse of a short time, he was 
always glad to see one of his old friends again. 
And Hugo Eleist was really a wonder, as he found 
time with all his sociability to attend to his exten- 
sive business affairs. Nor had he become efifeminate 
from his constant, nearly exclusive, association with 
women. To conclude his repertoire, so to speak, his 
education had been most complete, and he was an ac- 
complished linguist, a finished man of the world of 
most polished manners, his ways being extremely 
kind to each one in turn with whom he might be 
thrown in contact. In fact, Hugo was a most perfect 
representative of the old definition of politeness — 
"kindness, kindly expressed.* His faults were those 
common to other mortals. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

But to letum to the restaurant and our dineis 
theie. 

''This filet of sole au vin blanc is delicious. I 
bet you something, Hugo, that this fish was swim- 
ming this morning, and as fish like to swim,* rais- 
ing her glass, ** here's to your health. Prosit, Hugo. " 

Hugo raised his glass and touched his lips to the 
wine. 

Julia Mortimer's large black eyes were brim full of 
tun and well polished by the wine she had imbibed ; 
the drive had given color to her cheeks before she 
had entered the restaurant, which, however, the 
stimulant had not heightened. Julia was a good 
specimen of a dare-devil American girl, who insisted 
on going buggy riding alone with a man, and conse- 
quently set European tongues a-wagging. She was 
in Europe with her mother, who could never suc- 
ceed in keeping her eyes upon her daughter, who was 
the only child of a widowed, foolish mother, and 
had been thoroughly spoiled. Mrs. Mortimer had 
taken her daughter to Europe, in the hope that^ 
while educating her at less expense, Julia might 
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make a brilliant match, both as to nobility and 
wealth. 

The young woman, for her part, cared far less for 
matrimonial prospects than she did for a genuinely 
good time, especially enjoying a drive and a dinner 
without mamma. She was decidedly inclined to ob- 
stinacy, and in the long nm succeeded in having 
her own way with her mother, who did not, how- 
ever, object to her daughter accepting invitations 
from Kleist, and going out alone with him. But 
then, how could she be expected to object when we 
know that Hugo was a persona grata with mamma, 
who was deeply grateful to him for regularly send- 
ing her "just what I wanted," as she exclaimed 
upon accepting the beautiful gifts, and for which 
coveted articles she had taken frequent occasions 
with fulsome hints of apprising Hugo of her desires; 
and to tell the truth, Hugo was ever ready to please 
Mamma Mortimer. 

**! was just thinking, my dear friend Hugo,* 
Julia continued, " of the remark you made to me at 
the beginning of our friendship, when I was leaving 

C , that if I remained in your natal city you 

would love me. I fully appreciated the compli- 
ment, and not until now would I ever admit why I 
did not remain and accept your offered love. We 
are such good, staid friends, there can be no harm 
in discussing the subject that I can see." 

Hugo was silent and intently listening to the beau- 
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tifal woman Bitting opposite him, even with that 
attention which a beautiful woman full of esprit 
knows well how to command. 

''I have never been able to console myself with 
any other choice," he rejoined, in a cajoling tone. 

"Oh, fiddlesticks! I know you entirely too well 
to believe that," ejaculated Julia; ''besides you are 
entirely versumpst, and beyond hope, and unredeem- 
able. Nevertheless, Hugo, you are the dearest and 
best of friends; but kind heaven defend me from 
ever longing to be your wife." 

A blush of slight annoyance mounted to Hugo's 
face at this. No man enjoys being told — especially 
when furnishing a first-class dinner — that there is a 
certain position in the good graces of a young and 
charming woman to which, despite his noblest 
efforts, he may never hope to attain. 

"I am sorry if I have hurt your feelings, Hugo," 
quickly added Julia, "but to make what reparation 
there is still left for me to make, I will tell you 
something more. There was a time when I was 
dangerously near to yielding to you my heart, and 
with it my hand. I remember it was about four 
years ago, shortiy after you had met, through me, 
my school friend, Alice Adams. Alice was so stupid 
that she did not have enough good management to 
prevent awkwardly letting fsJl to the floor a letter 
addressed to her in your handwriting. I felt then 
and there a stab right through my heart, and knew 
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that I did caie for you more than I had believed 
that I did/ 

" Why, Jxdia, what harm was there in writing to 
your friend Alice ?* Hugo quietly asked. 

"I cannot say that there was any harm, and, in- 
deed, I had no right to feel about it one way or an- 
other, Hugo; that was just the pinch. I did feel 
that, and that means only one thing, or rather did 
mean. Besides, from the unnecessary secrecy ob- 
served by Alice, who usually blabbed everything to 
me, I knew at onoe that it meant a rendezvous, my 
company not being expected. What you two were 
up to, no one can tell. You are such a clam, Hugo, 
that there is no use tiying to find anything out 
through you." 

'"Do take some of these strawberries, Julia/ 
broke in Hugo. 

" Oh, dear, I should like to, but I have no room 
left for them.* 

'^ Just tiy,* coaxed Hugo, in a soothing tone; "take 
one of them, a good sized one, and dip it first into 
your glass of champagne, then into the powdered 
sugar; by this treatment I find them exceedingly 
tempting myself." 

Julia took one of the large strawberries, and dipped 
it into the champagne, following out the rest of the 
instructions to the letter. 

" You really have a way, Hugo, of tempting an 
already satisfied palate." 
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"Then it was my little flirtation with your friend 
Alice, was it^ that influenced you to give me the 
mitten? But, at least, I am very thankful that you 
have remained my staunch friend since then, and 
contributed so often and generously to my entertain- 
ment." 

"Yes,* teasingly continued Julia, *as my turn 
comes anew. The rounds you have to make now, 
dear Hugo, are much longer than formerly, for you 
must have acquired many new friends, as my op- 
portunities are further apart. But let us be re- 
signedly thankful for even the meagre blessings 
which fall to us.* 

" Amen,* added Hugo. 



CHAPTEE XXn. 

There had been a pause in the concert, but the 
music had now commenced again. Julia and Hugo 
sat silently watching the gay crowd of people file 
by the band pavilion in a continuous promenade. 

"I suppose, Hugo,* observed Julia, "that by 
promenading in this way, as the Germans have a 
habit of doing, they are able to return to their seats 
in the park, and drink just one more glass of beer.* 

** Tou are rather severe on us poor Germans, Julia,* 
observed Hugo, and she imagined that he looked a 
trifle sadder than usual. 

" Oh, no ! * she returned, " I really envy them their 
glorious beer appetite, while I myself cannot drink 
one glass of the delicious beverage — but, indeed, I 
must be thinking of returning home. My mother 
expected me to return immediately after our drive. 
It must now be fully ten o'clock.* 

"Do not forget your purse, Julia,* said Hugo, 
handing her one of those folding affairs in which 
women take delight in canying money, handker- 
chief, cards, correspondence, etc., etc. 

''Great goodness, Hugo, indeed, I do not wish to 
lose my purse ! * exclaimed Julia^ as she took the 
purse and drew forth a letter. 
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''This is a letter from my old friend, Helena von 
Kriidener, whom I have not seen since she left 
Sedan some time ago." 

The letter was written in English, in which lan- 
guage the friends always talked and corresponded. 

"And pray who may Helena von Kriidener be? * 
inquired Hugo, who had been listening with his ears 
in the air like the old war horse that he was. 

''A young woman whom I met in society in 
Paris/ said Julia, ''while her &ther had diplomatic 
service in the French capital. I visited Helena 
after her marriage several times at Rodan, but have 
seen nothing of her since her husband was removed 
to an asylum, insane, some five or six years ago. 
This letter is a pressing invitation from her to visit 
her again at her coimtry seat at Castle Eodan.* 

"Imagine yourself at a quiet country seat, my 
dear Julia," muttered Hugo, half to himself. 

"Helena does write, it is true, that generally she 
is quite lonely at Sedan. My friend also informs 
me that this year the military is to hold its early 
autumn manoeuvres near Sedan, and she is to have 
quartered in her house a major, four lieutenants, 
and ten soldiers of the ranks.* 

"Now,* replied Hugo, "it is no longer a mystery 
to me what takes my attractive Julia ofiF to Sedan 
in such haste.* 

" This last remark, Hugo, of yours, is not at all 
kind, and makes of me quite a selfish person, only 
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inteiested where my own desires for entertainment 
are to be satisfied. I will admit that I admire the 
officers in their becoming uniforms, but I believe 
that my admiration is confined to their good looks 
in their gay dress." 

''Humph! " muttered Hugo, in a scarcely audible 
tone. 

Julia looked at him sharply, and then continued : 

"In reality, there is nothing in the world which 
so appeals to me as loneliness. Nothing which I 
more dread for myself. Helena writes that she is 
lonely, and this of itself will be quite enough to 
make me decide to go to her without other induce- 
ments.* 

Hugo said nothing to this flow of feeling, but his 
face lengthened just a trifle. 

"This, you look as if you could not believe," went 
on Julia, with considerable feeling; "it is the truth, 
however, notwithstanding your scepticism," she added 
in a grieved tone, " and I am going to Bodan next 
week, but now I really must be going home." 

"Is your friend beautiful? * inquired Hugo, trying 
his best not to appear too much interested in the 
reply. 

"Helena is considered quite a beauty," Julia 
answered, rising to leave the restaurant. 

Hugo rose at the same time and went to Julia to 
hold her wrap for her. He asked : 

"By the bye, Julia, when the occasion permits, 
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make me acquainted with your friend, the Countess 
Helena, will you? * 

"That you may add one more broken heart to 
your string? * she asked in turn. " It all depends,* 
she added, "upon how you behave yourself in the 
future, and how often you present yourself to me for 
inspection. Wait, Hugo, please, imtil the band has 
finished this divine selection from the introduction 
to Tannhauser. 'Oh, Bichard! Eichard! would that 
I were thy love.' But I am always imfortunate in 
the choice of a love. For example, I could love 
Wagner, but I fear Cosima might object. Perhaps, 
Eichard, as well," added Julia, at once. "I thought 
I would not give you a chance to make that last 
remark for me — now, let us go," she concluded, 
glancing at him to learn what made him so silent. 
Then she suddenly sat down again, gazing at Hugo's 
face somewhat surprised, and exclaimed in a low 
tone: 

"Why, my dear Hugo, what on earth is the 
matter? Tou are very pale, and your face is sad be- 
yond belief. I thought I noticed a queer look in 
your eyes when I said something about an unfortu- 
nate love. Is it something you cannot tell me, 
Hugo?" she added kindly. 

Her sharp perception and tone of quick sympathy 
shook his composure more than he would be willing 
to acknowledge, and she followed it up with a look 
which all but unmanned him. 
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''Are all the American women as sharp as yon, 
Julia ? ' he asked, and then added : " You have probed 
farther into my real heart than any one ever has, 
since an unfortunate love affair fell to my lot in my 
early manhood. You must not judge me too severe- 
ly, Julia, on account of what you think you observe 
in my daily life,* he remarked, in a rather subdued 
voice; "my love and my heart were sacrificed in the 
most cruel and unnecessary manner, and two lives 
brutally torn asunder, in one of those useless and 
barbarous attempts at repairing a broken fortune, 
which most generally results in leaving the fortune 
still broken, and adding a couple of broken hearts 
to the pitiful wreck. But there, Julia, my dear girl, 
it has passed now, and if you feel any kindness for 
me, just let it rest." 

As they departed from the pavilion the salaam 
which the waiter executed in adieu proved that not 
only Julia and Hugo had an enjoyable time, but 
that the knight of the napkin, for his part, although 
not having dined and wined, was, nevertheless, per- 
fectly satisfied with his share in the evening. 



CHAPTEE XXm. 

The count and his family had again been living 
at Bodan for some time, life running along very 
smoothly for all. Early one pleasant morning the 
count had left the castle for a day's hunt. Helena 
had ordered a carriage, and with her brother Karl, 
who was there on a visit, together with Sunshine, 
entered the vehide for a drive across the country to 
the railway station, to meet her friend, Julia Morti- 
mer, to whose visit she had been looking forward with 
great anticipation, remarking to £arl as they drove 
along: 

** We shall all be cheered up by Julia's visit. She 
makes life wherever she goes — thou, I know, Karl, 
wilt be perfectly happy and contented upon seeing 
Julia again." 

Karl colored, and after a moment said : 

''There is one thing thou canst not help knowing, 
sister. What is the use of keeping quiet or silent 
any longer? I love, and have loved, Julia Mortimer 
ever since the winter in Paris where I first met her. 
But I have never been able to convince myself 
whether she cares for me well enough to marry me. 
She is always so well on guard. Try and find out 
for me, wilt thou, Helena, that's a good girl? It 
would help a fellow along immensely." 
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Karl wore his uniform, making an attractive ap- 
pearance enough, but was hardly tall enough to be 
imposing. The September manoeuvres were soon to 
commence, and Karl had come to Sedan to meet 
some of his officer friends, who, during the four 
days occupied by the manoeuvres, were to be quar- 
tered at Castle Bodan. This lodging of officers and 
men at the castle was obligatory to Helena, who 
had turned to Earl to assist her in their entertain- 
ment, as she knew that she could not count upon 
her husband, who avoided all society, and who had 
planned to flee to the city upon pressing business, 
he said, in time to escape the coming of the soldiers 
to the castle. 

Helena had also requested Julia not to postpone 
her visit, and to be on hand so as to help in making 
the evenings for the officers less dull during their 
stay at Sedan, ^e knew Julia well enough to be 
fully aware that five new officers would be attraction 
enough to bring her friend all the way from the 
''States,* were it necessary to taravel that distance to 
be on hand. 

Julia liked conquests just as well as many other 
bright, pretty, and young women. Then, too, Julia 
was busy looking at every desirable new man as a 
possible husband; her sun was shining at its bright- 
est, and she was most active in trying to make hay 
while her luminary of matrimonial possibilities con- 
tinued to dispense its refulgent rays around about 
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The carriage, after a most pleasant drive, drew up 

at the railway station at M ; and the party 

descended but a few moments before the train pulled 
in and came to a stop. Helena rushed forward and 
embraced Julia affectionately and effusively, and 
somehow there seems to be a look in Earl's eyes as 
though he would like to follow suit, just to indicate 
his family interest; instead, however, he gave her his 
hand, but still looking as though he would like to con- 
tinue his sister^s performance on his own account. 
Julia laughed merrily as she withdrew her hand, she 
with her usual quick perceptions reading his 
thoughts ; but took his proffered hand again a mo- 
ment later as an assistance in entering the carriage. 

Helena seated herself beside Julia and took her 
hand, which she held during the return drive. 
Karl and Sunshine sat opposite, riding backward. 
A good pair of cobs being in commission, the drive, 
ordinarily of an hour's duration, was covered by them 
in half the time required by less capable horses. 

Luncheon was awaiting the party when they ar- 
rived, Helena remarking to Julia as she left her 
at her bedroom door: 

"Now, don't stop to prink, my dear;* then added, 
" Earl is the only man you will meet at luncheon, 
and for him it is no longer necessary to enhance 
your beauty." 

"And why not, pray? * inquired Julia. 

"Why, for the beautiful and simple reason that 
10 
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E^ail already belongs to you from the top of his 
helmet to the ends of his spurs." 

** Oh, Helena ! But, of couise, if that is the case, 
no use in wasting time prinking, to-day, at least, so 
I am ready for luncheon at once." 

After luncheon it was the custom of the house 
for each person to retire for a rest, all meeting about 
four o'clock in the park for the afternoon coffee. 
Julia was a little late for coffee, but becomingly 
dressed in a gown of soft white stuff. 

''Julia looks like a dove in that dress,* remarked 
Earl to Helena, as he saw Julia approaching. 

** You will not find your coffee improved by stand- 
ing," called out Helena; "butder Dampf von kaltem 
Eaffee macht schb'n," she added in consolation. 

Julia laughed and replied: "Then let me have 
some of the coffee steam at once, if the steam from 
cold coffee makes one beautiful. I hope your sup- 
ply is not limited, as I need quantities if it is to do 
me any good, my dear. By the way, what time 
did you say you expected your guests, Helena? " 

"Major von Trotta informs me that he and his 
men will be along to-morrow toward evening." 

" You will have to content yourself with me until 
then. Miss Julia," said Karl. Then he added: 
" What do you all say to a short walk this fine after- 
noon? I feel just like stretching my legs." 

"It will exactly suit me!" exclaimed Helena, "if 
Julia is agreeable. What do you say, Julia?" 
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"Oh, I should be delighted!" cried Julia. 

Helena took Sunshine by the hand and started on 
ahead across the open square in the village, and 
toward the hills beyond. Julia and Karl following 
on behind, heard the remarks of the peasants as they 
saw Sunshine pass, and called out to one another, 
" There goes our count's Sunshine," and evidently pass- 
ing the deep love for their master on to his child. 

Upon the return to the castle, Helena found that 
her cousin. Captain von Lynar, his wife, and sister 
had arrived to swell the house party, and all sat 
merrily down to dinner together. 

All retired early, Julia feeling fatigued after her 
journey. But she was not so tired that she could 
not plan with Helena about what they should do to 
make the most of their time, as they passed through 
the corridor to their sleeping-rooms. 

''Helena, dear, do you not think it would be great 
fun for you to put on one of Karl's uniforms, and 
give a uniform to each of the Lynar women, and I am 
sure that I also could wear one of Karl's uniforms. 
If you can induce the two men to dress up in wom- 
en's clothes, we can have a romp in the park to- 
morrow and have some fun at the same time." 

"Well, I can see no harm in it, I am sure. I 
will talk Karl up to it. Good-night, and schlaf 
wohl. I will see Karl to-night* 



CHAPTER XXrV. 

Helena hurried away, thinking as she went along: 
" There is no time like the present to persuade KarL 
I can speak to the others early in the morning." 

She returned to the reoeption-room in search of 
her brother, whom she found there reading. 

** Karl, I have returned to see if you will join us 
in a little innocent fun in the morning," and un- 
folded to him the scheme. 

It was only necessary for Earl to know that it 
was something Julia wanted to make him agreeable 
to anything. Bidding his sister good-night, he 
watched her until she was out of the room, then 
rang, and a servant immediately appeared. 

"Wilhelm, see if you can find my man Johann, 
and send him to me at once." 

"Very well, Herr lieutenant* 

For a wonder Johann was easily to be found, Karl 
waiting but a few moments before that worthy ap- 
peared. 

" Johann, do you know a peasant girl in the vil- 
lage whom you can still bring to me to-night? " 

Johann's only reply for a moment was a broad 
grin, believing his master to be waxing confidential, 
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which meant intimate; and it was quite natural 
under the drcumstanoes that Johann should swell 
up like a toad with gratified vanity. 

^Answer me, you idiotic rhinoceros, and don't 
stand there grinning at me like a back number 
Chinese idol.* 

This not too tender address brought Johann to his 
senses. 

" Zum befehl, Herr lieutenant,* was the immediate 
humble reply. ** I know Bertha, a most beaut * 

"Never mind going into details, Johann,* impa- 
tiently interrupted the lieutenant; ''can you bring 
her here at once?* 

''Indeed, I can, Herr lieutenant,* promptly as 
well as anxiously replied Johann; "she is waiting 
for me now.* 

" Well, get out of here and see that you do not 
keep me waiting longer than necessary.* 

Johann made haste to depart, and Karl took up 
his book again to await his return. But it was not 
long before he heard a timid rap at the door, and to 
his "herein * in steps a peasant girl, the very picture 
of health in her full parade, picturesque and becom- 
ing dress. 

As Earl looked upon the fresh, bright young face, 
he could understand Johann's anxiety about keeping 
this special girl waiting. He knew full well that if 
he did, a rival would not be slow in patting in an 
appearance. 
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Bertha stood near the door, blushing and embar- 
rassed, standing first on one foot and then on the 
other. Earl noticing that, as was the custom among 
the peasants at Rodan, Bertha had left her wooden 
sabots outside of the castle, and had entered in her 
stocking feet. 

"Will you lend me a complete dress of yours, my 
girl,* asked Karl, ''including sabots, as I have use 
for them to-morrow morning? * 

"The things are at your service, gnttdige Herr 
lieutenant." 

"Have the clothes here early in the morning.* 

"I will, gnadige Herr lieutenant.* 

"That will be all to-night. Here is a coin for 
you. Be sure and do not be later than eight in the 
morning. If you are on time I have the mate of 
that coin you are so carefully tying up in the comer 
of that gorgeously colored handkerchief of yours, 
which shall also be yours upon the delivery of the 
clothes. Now you may go, Bertha. Gute-nacht.* 

"Gute-nacht, gnSdige Herr lieutenant. I will 
be on time in the morning.* 

With a courtesy she disappeared, and almost as 
soon as Bertha readied the hall. Earl heard Johann's 
voice. 

"No rival will find him napping,* muttered Earl; 
" that fellow is looking after his own interests this 
evening, and no mistake.* 



CHAPTEE XXV, 

The next morning after breakfast there were peals 
of laughter emanating from gloomy old Castle So- 
dan, which caused the personnel of the establish- 
ment to stop in their work, listen, smile, and then 
go on with their occupations with more cheerful- 
ness. In the court, dull steps became more elastic, 
as the contagious laughter floated upon the air. Is 
the old castle, deep in despondency for so many 
years, the very home and abiding place of morbid 
fancies, to shake off its gloomy and frowning spirit, 
and burst into sunshine? If it shall at last become 
the abode of brightness and happiness, it will cer- 
tainly make a record contrary to all predictions and 
beliefs. 

How often may it be noted that the dwelling 
place of man takes upon itself the characteristics of 
the inhabitants thereof. A dark spell is cast over a 
family, and, behold; there are the frowning walls^ 
the deadened atmosphere, the heart burdening gloom 
roundabout, within and without, everywhere. But 
let cheerfulness, happiness, light, and laughter 
abide, and again, behold ; the walls are a shade less 
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dark in their grayness, and the windows, like unto 
great eyes, seem to give forth light and smile upon 
one. 

*" Helena, Helena, I shall never be able to button 
these trousers about me. Oh, Helena ! I shall just 
expire;" and the laughter broke out wildly, again 
and again, until it seemed to cease for want of the 
necessary breath. 

The two young women were in Julia's bedroom, 
Helena completely dressed in a lancer's uniform, 
striding proudly about, or at least making as near 
an approach to a stride as a woman may. But poor 
Julia was having great trouble with her uniform. 

"Oh, dear! oh, dear me 1" she exclaimed, entirely 
out of breath in her efforts. 

"Now, if I were only as slight as you are, Hele- 
na, I should have no trouble," giving a last hope- 
less tug at the belt. " It is no go, Helena. I will 
just have to give it up and spoil all the fun. 

"Yes, you must stop at once, Julia, you are quite 
red in the face. You will certainly injure yourself 
if you keep on. Let me see. What can I do to 
help you, my dear?" said Helena, advancing and 
scrutinizing the rebellious belt. 

"It will be very easy to fix, Jidia. Just hand 
me your work-basket so I can find a piece of string. 
I will then tie a piece into the buttonhole and make 
a loop, when you will see that your troubles are at 
an end." 
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Helena, with little difficulty, completed the exten- 
sion, being nearly overcome with her laughter. 

"I do not see what you find to laugh at," rather 
testily complained Julia, who, to tell the truth, was 
entirely worn out by her past exertions. But this 
remark only caused Helena to laugh the more 
heartily. 

"Just wait till you see Karl in his peasant's 
dress," she managed to say between laughs; ''then 
you will laugh, too. You never did see anything 
so awkward in your life." 

"I should not have told you this/ continued 
Helena, " but have left you to be surprised ; but if 
your laughter gets the better of you, I fear an acci- 
dent to that uniform you have on. There now, I 
have finished," concluded Helena; "you can never 
button that band, but when you put on your coat, 
no one will be the wiser. What a beautiful soldier 
you do make, Julia," admiringly exclaimed Helena. 
"It is too bad that you were not bom a boy, any- 
way; but," reflectively, "let me give you a piece of 
friendly advice, Julia; while in that uniform enjoy 
all your fun standing up, for if in your deviltry you 
once foiget what I tell you, there will be an acci- 
dent and consequences beyond sober contemplation, 
and the Lynars might be shocked." 

"All right, Helena; do not worry. I promise 
you I will not foiget" 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

The sound of wooden sabots were heard in the hall* 
way distinctly clouting their way along the floor; 
shortly after which Helena and Julia started for the 
park where the meeting was to take place as pre-ar- 
ranged. Upon the stairs leading to the court, they 
found Karl anchored and somewhat helpless. 

"Come and help me, won't you? * he entreatingly 
called out to them, as they approached. ''I cannot 
work the sabots, and fear that I shall fall down 
the stairs.* 

Helena and Julia each took hold of an arm, and 
the descent was accomplished without accident, all 
keeping very quiet imtil the ground floor was reached 
in safety, when a halt was made amid such roars of 
laughter that von Lynar, wife, and sister, came run- 
ning from the park. Some time was required to 
allow the Lynars to regain their composure, where- 
upon they all went to the park. 

** Say we have a game of blind man's buCF — ^Herr 
Karl to be the first blind man," suggested Julia. 

"Mein Gott! have mercy on me," begged Karl. 
''It is all I can do to navigate in these blasted 
sabots with my eyes open." 
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" Oh, yes ! yes ! " all exclaimed, in chorus. " Karl, 
you must be the blind man, first." 

Karl submitted patiently to being blindfolded, after 
which the others nearly laughed themselves sick at 
his frantic efforts to get about in the sabots. 

"This may be fun for all of you, but I am not 
having a very good time of it," exclaimed Karl, slip- 
ping about in his struggles, and then stopping short 
and mopping his face, from which, by this time, the 
perspiration was just pouring. 

''Just a little longer, Herr Karl,* Julia called to 
him from one side, where she was standing in a cluster 
of low bushes. Karl went in the direction of the 
voice, and was immediately caught fast in the bushes, 
Julia making good her escape. Helena and Lynar 
went to his assistance, but before they had time to 
reach him, he had helped himself by tearing off the 
bandage. 

''My dear Helena, 1 shall have to rest after this 
romp,* exhaustedly exclaimed Frau von Lynar. 
"And may I ask thee for a drink; my throat is quite 
dry from laughing and ninning." 

All were quite heated and thirsty by this time 
from the unusual exercise. 

"I will tell you what I will do,* decided Helena 
with a happy thought, "I will order a good peach 
Bowie made." 

Fi^ulein von Lynar had already seated herself at the 
table in the coffee house, for her share of the Bowie. 
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"Do not sit there, my dear sister, thou art too 
much overheated," admonished Lynar ; ** we had bet- 
ter occupy ourselves with a game of croquet till the 
refreshments arrive, then it will do us no harm to 
sit awhile." 

Helena was hailed with cheers by the party, as she 
appeared with a servant bearing a large punch bowl 
and glasses. The mallets and balls flew in all direc- 
tions as the party made a dive for the coffee house 
and tumble into seats. The punch bowl was placed 
in the middle of the table, a happy group seated 
around it, only poor Julia remaining standing, a 
fact which the two men who had seated themselves 
in the helterskelter had failed to notice. They now 
sprang to their feet, offering her their seats. 

" No, no, I thank you," stammers Julia ; *' there are 
plenty of seats, did I care to be seated." 

" But do, do sit down," almost insisted the captain; 
"you must be tired after your efforts." 

"Eeally, really, I am not at all tired," hurriedly 
continued Julia, in fact, rather embarrassed. "I 
really prefer drinking whUe standing. I always do 
my drinking so. But you men must re-seat your- 
selves," she added laughing; "how funny! The 
clothes certainly do not make the man. There you 
men both stand dressed as women, offering me a 
seat, which I, dressed as a man, am trying to con* 
vinoe you I do not want. I do beg of you to be 
seated." 



n 
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Whereupon the two men dropped back into their 
seats. 

A servant announced the serving of luncheon, and 
the captain and Julia lead the way into the house. 
Karl took the arm of IVau von Lynar, Hekna and 
Fraulein von Lynar bringing up the rear. 

"Never mind, Katchen," Helena consolingly in- 
formed Fraulein von Lynar, "we may have to do 
without escorts this morning, but we shall have our 
choice of the officers this evening." 

"I had already thought of that myself,* replied 
the other, " so I was not anxious to tie myself up so 
early in the day, as Miss Julia and my good sister- 
in-law have already done.* 

The unusual occupation of the morning quieted 
the spirits of our friends, and the hour of the regu- 
lar afternoon nap was very welcome. 

" I have ordered dinner for seven o'clock. A note 
from Major von Trotta informed me that he and his 
men will arrive late in the afternoon.* Helena rose 
as she spoke, and then added : 

" Now, all be sure and get well rested before din- 
ner; we had each better take the afternoon coffee in 
our respective rooms.* 

"That would just suit us,* chimed in the Lynars. 

"Look at JuUa,* said Helena, "she is already half 
asleep.* 

"I am not used to drinking peach punch so early 
in the morning,* sleepily responded Julia, "neither 
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have I been brought up on the wine bottle like .the 
German women.* 

"But, Julia,* responded Helena mischievously, 
''German women do not drink their peach punch 
while standing up,* which sallj brought out a sud- 
den burst of merriment from the rest of the com- 
pany, who more than suspected the reason why Julia 
did not desire to sit down in the coffee house. 

Julia brightly blushed, but said nothing moiei 
and the party dispersed. 



CSHAPTER XXVn. 

At five o'clock Helena was awaiting the arrival of 
her guests in one of her reception rooms. The ex- 
pected officers soon appeared and presented them- 
selves to the countess, who, after according a graceful 
welcome, had them at once shown to the apartments 
reserved for their accommodation. 

"I have ordered dinner for seven o'clock, gentle- 
men." 

"That will be very agreeable to us, countess,* 
acknowledged Major von Trotta, for the others as 
well as himseU. 

A few minutes before seven the entire party was 
congregated in the reception-room, directly ofT the 

dining-room, and after a round of introductions, 
E^arl gave his arm to Frau von Lynar, in gray satin, 
and led the way to the dining-halL 

Julia, when she donned her simple evening dress of 
yellow tulle, reflected: ''How glad I am that unmar- 
ried women are expected here to dress so simply. 
What would poor, dear mamma do if she had to pay 
for many handsome, expensive gowns, as she would 
be obliged to do if she had decided that I was to 
look for my husband in America instead of Ger 
many?" 
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Julia looked smart, indeed, as she entered the room 
on the arm of Lieutenant Arthur von Treyden, a fine 
looking officer nicknamed "Adonis/ by his com- 
rades. Julia already had her batteries — ^her beauti- 
ful eyes — in full action, and the lieutenant, like 
many a poor fellow under fire, was already hard hit. 

Then in line followed Fraulein Lynar, attractive 
in blue, with two lieutenants, Joachim von Wedel and 
Wilhelm von Bliicher, then Captain von Lynar and 
two other officers without ladies. 

And at the end of the procession came Countess 
Helena with Major von Trotta. 

Helena was dressed in white, and was, no doubt, the 
beauty of the table, which altogether presented a very 
animated company. The dinner passed quietly. 
The procession filed out of the dining-hall, but this 
time Helena leading the way ; reaching the recep- 
tion-room, the officers each in turn kissed Helena's 
and Frau von Lynar's hand, wishing a blessing upon 
the repast. Fraulein von Lynar and Julia were 
obliged to be content with a "gesegnete Mahlzeit ' 
and a shake of the hand from each of the cavaliers. 

Comfortable seats were numerous in the room, be- 
side which were placed little tabourets. The men were 
supplied with cigars, and the women with cigarettes. 
Julia watched Helena as she lighted her cigarette, at 
which she puffed gracefully, then slowly lighted her 
own; the men were smoking contentedly at their 
cigars. 
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"I would never dare tell my friends at home/ 
chuckled Julia, "that I smoke cigarettes." 

"And why not?* inquired Major von Trotta. 
•Pray, why not?* 

" Why, it is not yet an accepted custom in the 
States for women to smoke, as it is here," replied 
Julia. 

The major went on: "The women of our court 
circles, officers' and diplomats' wives, would make 
wry faces, indeed, if obliged to give up their cigar- 
ettes, Miss Mortimer. But one sees little smoking 
among the women outside of fashionable society, 
the burghers being almost entirely exempt from the 
habit. While I was a student I never remember 
seeing the wife or women of a- professor's family 
smoke. I, for my part, rather like the custom," 
concluded the major. 

"One of my friends,* put in Helena, "a countess, 
is so devoted to her cigarettes that she imports her 
own directly from Turkey. Her fingers are as yel- 
low as any man's I have ever seen devoted to the 
habit of cigarette smoking.* 

"No woman, up to date now, goes without her 

cigarette case in her pocket,* added Karl between 

puflfs ; " but, by the way, Miss Mortimer, if you were 

not here as if in your own home, you would not be 

expected to smoke cigarettes. Polite society does 

not allow an unmarried woman to smoke outside of 

the sacred circles of intimacy.* 
11 
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''Thank 70a, Herr von Saiidener; just as if I did 
not know that, after longing as often as I have when 
in formal society for a cigarette. But I, for the life 
of me, cannot imderstand what difference it makes, 
whether a woman be married or not, about her 
smoking. It would seem that the only way in 
which I can acquire full privileges in this country 
is to many." 

The major took his cigar out of his mouth long 
enough to remark, ** I do not believe you would have 
much trouble in that direction, Miss Mortimer, and 
then your troubles, at least as far as smoking is con- 
cerned, would be at an end." 

Joachim von Wedel ventured to say that it makes 
a woman piquant to smoke, and then added, " But to 
change the subject, will you not sing for us this 
evening, gnlCdige Countess?" 

" With the greatest pleasure," graciously acqui- 
esced Helena. ''Wilt thou kindly accompany me, 
Etttchen?' 

A servant refilled the demi-coffee cups, and then 
passed the different liquors. Fraulein von Lynar ex- 
pressed her willingness to accompany the countess, 
and soon one of Schumann's melodious composi- 
tions, exquisitely rendered, filled the room, and 
vibrated out on the night air. The evening alto- 
gether was a very pleasant one. Julia, however, was 
obliged to share the admiration of the officers with 
Helena, to whom full tribute was paid. 
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The remaining evenings were passed in much the 
same manner, whist sometimes taking the place of 
music; but the game proved rather slow, as the 
officers believed that no woman could ever make a 
good whist player. 

During the four days Karl received little attention 
from Julia, who was having a desperate flirtation 
with von Treyden, and takiag frequent walks 
in the park with him, never finding a moment for 
unhappy Karl, who was constantly blue in conse- 
quence. 

To Julia fell the duty of supplying the rooms of 
the house and the officers' rooms with fresh flowers 
daily, to which work she gave great care. 

After the departure from Sodan, the troops were to 
go into night camp, and Julia imagined there must 
be quite a contrast. 

''I should think you would find campiug out 
rather rough after the comforts of Castle Rodan, 
Herr von Treyden," said Julia. 

" We certainly shall, gnSdiges Fraulein," promptly 
replied von Treyden. 

" I have never seen soldiers at camp," remarked 
Julia. And a resolution is registered in her mind 
at that moment. 

" I believe your night camp is to be not very far 
from Rodan," she inquired, much interested. 

" Three or four hours* drive," was the answer. 

''We will visit the camp, and bring you a basket 
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of good things to soften up your camp life a bit," 
volunteered Julia. 

Von Treyden bowed politely, giving the young 
lady his hand in farewell. 

''You are veiy, very kind to think of us poor 
soldieis." 



CHAPTER XXVm. 

The officers had hardly ridden well out of the 
courtyard before Julia turned to Helena. 

''Can we not drive out and visit the camp at 
night, Helena ? ' 

''I see no reason why not, Julia.* 

"You girls had better not imdertake to visit the 
camp. It is no place for women." This remark 
from Earl, with a quiet precision, just as he was about 
to take his departure, his own military service fall- 
ing due on the morrow. 

"Very well, we will have to give it up then, 
Julia," acquiesced Helena. 

Julia looked anything but pleased at Earl, who, 
however, stood by his guns. She was wise enough 
to keep her own counsel, making up her mind to 
get Earl well out of the way before perfecting her 
plans. 

After he was gone, she easily persuaded Helena into 
a belief of the innocence of the enterprise, and that 
they really ought to visit the camp as agreed. 

"I fear the people here will talk if we visit the 
camp without a male escort," uneasily remarked 
Helena. 
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"We do not want any man with us,* decided 
Julia emphatically ; ''that would spoil the fim." 

Bather than displease her friend, Helena consented 
to order the carriage to be ready at seven o'clock, 
and promptly at that hour, with Sunshine of the 
party, they started with a well-provisioned basket. 

The coachman, alas, had been misinformed as to 
the situation of the camp, and after about four hours' 
random driving about, as it turned out, admitted as 
much. It was eleven by this time. 

''Let us turn back home, Julia; it is now so late." 

"Never!" was Julia's stubborn reply. "I never 
turn back. And besides, it is the first opportunity 
I have ever had of visiting a camp, and I may never 
have another chance in all my life." 

"Oh, there is a bonfire, mother I" delightedly 
cried out Sunshine. 

"How far oflf is that fire, Wilhelm?* Inquired 
Helena of the driver. 

"FiQly a half hour or more of a drive, gnlUiige 
Frau Countess,* answered the coachman. 

"I am going on to that camp if I have to walk 
there alone," announced Julia, "so there, Helena." 

This settled the matter. So with a quiet "Drive 
on, Wilhelm," from Helena, the carriage started again, 
in the direction of the bonfire. 

The drive was continued in silence till, at the out- 
post of the encampment, Julia spied the form of a 
soldier looming through the semi-darkness of the 
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night. He proved to be a sentinel. Helena stops 
the carriage ; the goard advanced to within speaking 
distance. 

''My good man,* impatiently inquired Julia, ''can 
you tell us the direction to the tent of Lieutenant 
Arthur von Treyden? ' 

"GnlCdige Frau, you must continue straight ahead 
until you reach the turn in the road, from where 
you will have to walk to the tent. But you will 
find it only a few steps. The sentinel whom you 
will find there will then show you the way." 

"Julia, I would still rather turn back," uneasily 
interrupted Helena; "it is so late, and just think of 
the talk we shall create by this visit. Karl will be 
furious when he hears of this, especially after tell- 
ing me, as he did, that this camp was no place for 
us. We are without male escort, too.* 

"All right, Helena, you just stay where you are 
in the carriage. I said I would come, and come I 
have. I wiU go alone to the tent and leave the 
basket." 

"I will not let you go alone; Julia, that would 
only make matters still worse. ' Mit g^angen, mit 
gehangen ! ' Here is the turn in the road ; we must 
now leave the carriage, Julia, if you are determined 
to go on; it would be so much better to turn back 
before it becomes known that we have been here; 
80 late at night makes it still worse. Every one is 
asleep." 
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An impatient and wilful gesture from Julia was her 
only response^ and Helena, finally yielding, adding, 
"Fasten your horses here, Wilhelm, and cany the 
basket.* 

The guard pointed out von Treyden's tent, which 
the party approached, passing in between the tents 
till they reached the one designated, when the guard 
halted them. 

"What is it you want here? * he inquired. 

"We have come to seeHerr Lieutenant von Trey- 
den,* explained Julia. 

"I will find out if he lb to be seen;* this with a 
grin and a surprised look from the guard, who im- 
mediately entered the tent. 

Hardly had he disappeared when smothered gig- 
gles, mingled with a disgruntled voice, was heard 
coming from the interior of the canvas. The guard 
soon reappeared and informed poor dejected Helena 
that Lieutenant von Treyden was not there. 

Helena had quite lost her head in embarrassment, 
when Julia came to her rescue. Julia took the 
basket from Wilhelm, stepped toward the guard, and 
said in an authoritative voice intended to be heard 
in the tent: 

"When Herr Lieutenant von Treyden returns, tell 
him that this basket, according to promise, was left 
for him.* 

The guard took the so kindly intended basket of 
dainties from Julia's hand. 
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"There is nothing left for us to do/ she continued, 
half crying from mortification, "but return to the 
carriage. Those ofl&cers in the tent with von Trey- 
den were all laughing at us. Oh, this is perfectly 
horrid ! * Then she ended, greatly angered and dis- 
gusted : " Let us get away from here as soon as we 
can.* 

''I do hope that you are now satisfied, and have 
had enough of an encampment to last you the rest 
of your days," consoled Helena. 

''All men are not such ungrateful boors as von 
Treyden," rejoined Julia, resentment mastering her 
mortification, and the coimter-irritant acting to 
steady her nerves. 

Day had commenced to dawn before Rodan was 
again reached. Sunshine stretched out at full length 
upon the seat sleeping all the way home. 

Helena and Julia thought it wise to maintain a 
discreet silence, and thus avoid a heated discussion 
of the matter of their night's adventure, both in- 
stinctively avoiding the subject during the rest of 
the latter's visit. However, before Julia left Eodan, 
Helena handed her a newspaper wherein was the 
announcement of Arthur von Treyden's engagement. 
Julia was aware that her face turned crimson as she 
read the announcement. Not that she cared the 
least for the man, but she did not relish Helena 
knowing of her flirtation with von Treyden, and 
having the laugh on her. 
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*" All right, Helena, you oertainlj have one on me, 
this time. But 70U need not, however, imagine 
that I caie in the least for von Treyden ; why, that 
fellow scales like a fish/ 

''Why, what on earth do you mean, Julia? I do 
not understand you!" laughingly rejoined Helena; 
her laugh adding little to Julia's composure. 
"What has von Treyden to do with a fish? " 

"Well, it was this way," explained Julia; "while 
the officers were at Rodan, each morning when I put 
fresh flowers in the different rooms, I saw the scales 
upon the rug by von Treyden's bed. Ugh I* ex- 
claimed Julia, with a shudder. 

Helena enjoyed a laugh at the expense of her 
friend, but as she was quick to observe how chagrined 
Julia was, she changed the subject at once to a more 
serious one. 

"Julia," she continued in a sober tone, "Earl 
wishes me to ask you if you could possibly consider 
him as your partner for life — ^he loves you dearly." 

If Julia's pride was hurt, and she had felt embar- 
rassed before, she now felt herself entirely driven to 
the wall, and quite helpless to know how to answer. 

" Oh, Helena ! do not let us talk upon this sub- 
ject. I have seen and felt this coming, and have 
done everything in my power to avert it, even 
trying to disgust your brother with my forwardness. 
I have never flirted with Earl, or encouraged him in 
any way ; I care far too much for you to deliberately 
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cause youx brother pain. I do not love him, Helena, 
and if I did, I do not believe in an American girl 
marrying a foreigner. We American women have 
far too much freedom, as a rule, to be able to settle 
down into a good German Hausfrau.* 

Then trying to make light of it all, Julia asked : 
"Pray what would I do with your brother, 
Helena? I am a very tall woman, and he is shorter 
than I am. Why, I could put him in my pocket 
and still have room for my pockethandkerchief , or 
put him on my mantelpiece for a piece of bric-k^ 
brae. However, joking aside, Helena, congratulate 
your brother upon his fortunate escape. I do not 
believe that I shall make a good wife. I like to 
flirt too well.* 

" Never mind, Julia, do not feel badly, or feel that 
you are giving me any pain. I really think that 
you are wise in not accepting Karl, and I thank 
you for your honesty in speaking out as plainly as 
you have. Now, good-night, my dear, and let us 
foiget that we have ever talked upon the subject' 



CHAPTEE XXIX. 

The weather was quite wann next moming, which 
was Sunday, and almost with the larks Sunshine and 
her governess, Fiaulein Fischer, were up and ready to 
go into the park. Sunshine had given FrSulein 
Fischer no peace, as she had heard Fritz, the Dachs, 
barking for hours in the park, and was anxious to 
see if the dog had already killed the little porcupine 
he has been harrassing. 

"It is too bad if the little porcupine is dead, 
Fraulein. Mother says they do no harm to any- 
thing, and do so much good eating up all of the 
nasty worms which destroy our beautiful flowers 
and trees. Oh, there is the porcupine! Oh, dear! 
he is quite dead. How does Fritz kill it, Frtiulein? 
I should think the quills would hurt his mouth.* 

"Fritz is far too clever to allow that. Sunshine," 
replied the governess ; " he gets the poor little porcu- 
pine into a comer, who, at first, spreads out all his 
quills for protection. But Fritz barks, and barks, 
and worries the porcupine until the little fellow 
becomes quite confused, and this is the moment for 
which Fritz, the rascal, has been waiting. And as 
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the porcupine in his confusion exposes the under 
side of his body^ where he has no quills, the dog 
seizes him, and sucks out his blood.* 

" How very naughty of Fritz, Frilulein ; do you not 
think we ought to send him away? * 

"No, indeed. Sunshine; Fritz pays his way by 
keeping tramps and thieves away from the castle. 
Then, too, we have many porcupines and only one 
Fritz, and with whom thou playest many an hour. 
Thou must not, dearest, desert an old playmate so 
easily. How thinkest thou, Sunshine? * 

The child himg her head, but soon forgot her 
governess's correction, as she was joined in the park 
by some of the village children, who had come to 
play with her. 

Frilulein Fischer was the daughter of one of the 
village peasants, and had been educated in the city 
by her parents at great expense and sacrifice. She 
was very quiet, plimip, and mild. She dressed in 
plain black, her dark hair parted in the middle, 
and as smooth as glass on the rest of her head, end- 
ing in a plain coil at the back, low in the neck. 
She had an air of "knowing it all," about her, and 
was only too willing to enlighten her village friends 
and neighbors with whom she came in contact, and 
who lived, as she imagined, upon a less educated 
plane than herself. 

The governess is fully twenty-eight years of age, 
and as she walked up and down with her knitting, 
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keeping her eyes the while upon the playing 
duldren, her mouth was set, and she was the picture 
of primness and propriety. And what woman so 
quietly knitting would not be prone to thoughts of 
love? With proper attention to the dignity of her 
steps, the governess was thinking of her love — her 
unhappy love — unhappy because she had not been 
able to marry the man of her choice. A lost love, 
they say, is better than a life without any love at 
all. But FiiCulein Fischer did not look at it in any 
such light; so she sighed, foigot how to smile, and 
believed herself to be thoroughly wretched, and all 
because the village pastor failed to perceive and 
appreciate her charms; love, and many her. She 
had loved the pastor silently, hopelessly, for nine 
long years. 

Thus Fraulein had opened her heart to Julia upon 
one of her several visits to Sodan, and had imparted 
to her the wretchedness of her condition. Now, 
Julia was a person who thoroughly enjoyed having 
what she wanted, and derived great pleasure in see- 
ing others well satisfied with their lot in life; so 
she at once made up her mind to take a hand in 
the matter, and see what she could do to make this 
sad, unhappy girl and an unobserving, unapprecia- 
tive pastor contented, by making of them a happy 
man and wife. And with this resolution well in 
view, Julia neglected no opportunity of extolling 
the merits of FrtCulein Fischer to the pastor, al- 
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though she was pretty well aware that she need put 
but little effort upon the other side of the case. 

Helena and Julia had attended church on this 
beautiful Sunday morning. The pastor soon ob- 
served that JuUa had no hymn book, whereupon he 
crossed the chancel, and presented one to her opened 
at the right place, his hands trembling violently as 
he did so. JuUa accepted the book smiling bland- 
ly, and joined in the hymn being sung. During a 
pause in the service, Helena turned to Julia. "Do 
you know," she asked, "what is under the pew in 
which we are sitting? " 

"No. What?" She whispered back to Helena, 
her big black eyes seeming to be double their nat- 
ural size with curiosity. 

" No nice living young man, Julia, but the bones 
of many a dead one." 

" Oh, how horrid ! I do not believe it." 

"It is true just the same," continued Helena; 
" just before your visit this time, I had the vault 
open for the first time since my marriage to the 
count, and I am glad that I did so, considering 
what I saw there. Some of the caskets were so old 
that they had fallen apart and given up their long 
guarded contents. As my foot struck a skull or some 
of the bones of those dead von Bodans lying about 
on the floor, strange to say I was not filled with 
feelings of horror and repugnance as one might sup- 
pose ; I carefully gathered the bones together in a 
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pile, feeling a pity ooming over me on thinking of 
the haughty pride of the von Bodans, to see their 
bones lying so helplessly and neglected at my feet, 
humbled at last by death." 

'"What did you then do, Helena? ' 

" Oh, I had a neat box of heavy oak made, ten- 
derly wrapped each bone in a piece of cotton, and 
so laid them all gently into this newly made resting 
place. God grant that in yeais to come, under like 
conditions, some one will have equal compassion 
upon my bones.* 

Julia crept just a little closer to Helena's side ajs 
they passed the door of the vault on their way back 
to the castle after service. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

Sunday afternoon the children were playing again 
in the park. Helena was occupied with her crochet- 
ing, Julia had some needlework; FrSulein Fischer 
was also engaged with her needle. The three were 
seated at a table in the park awaiting the serving of 
the coffee. Pastor Schubert was announced and ap- 
peared almost immediately behind a servant, so famil- 
iar and at home was he in the place, his announce- 
ment being only a matter of form. 

''How nice of you to come this afternoon, Herr 
Pastor," cried out Julia, as she caught sight of him; 
"we have all grown quite stupid over our work — 
now we can have a game of croquet" 

The serving of the coffee put an end to the game, 
and after the coffee the women again took up their 
needles and continued their work, with which they 
were soon busy. The pastor had agreed to read aloud 
out of an interesting book which he had been read- 
ing to them from time to time as occasion offered. 
At the end of one of the chapters, Julia interrupted 
the good pastor: 

"I have been thinking how horrified my dear, 

dear, old grandmother away off in America would 
12 
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be, if she could see me to-day sewing on the Sab- 
bath." 

"Would your respected grandmother object to the 
innocent occupation of sewing on Sunday? " asked the 
pastor in great surprise. 

''Whew!" exclaimed Julia, drawing through her 
thread, and shaking her bangle bracelet as she did 
so, " indeed she does object, not only to sewing, but 
almost everything else upon the Sabbath day — I 
may write letters if I wish on Sunday." 

" I see no difference between letter writing and 
sewing," observed the pastor; "in fact one could very 
easily cause damage by letter writing on Sunday not 
possible to the innocent amusement of sewing to pass 
the time." 

"At my home," went on Julia, "in America, the 
baking and cooking is mostly done on Saturday, so 
as to diminish the work on Sunday to the lowest 
possible amount, and so give every one a rest." 

" Your meals on Sunday must be far from tempt- 
ing, I believe," observed Helena; "something after 
the fashion of camping out, are they not, Julia? " 

"Well," replied Julia, "they might not be as 
tempting as on week days, but I used to eat heartily 
on Saturday and regard Sunday, as a day of fast, 
which is good for every one— ^we all of us eat too 
much as a rule. Helena," Julia continued, "my 
grandmother even objects to callers on Sunday, nor 
does she want the piano used for other than sacred 
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music. In fact, my blessed, good, old grandmother 
would rather I went to church with a button off my 
glove than to have me sew a button on on Sunday. 
For my part, I would much rather pass my Sundays 
in Germany." 

"Your American Sundays must be dull, Julia." 

**Well, they were to me, but I am going to 
smoke a cigarette while this discussion is on," non- 
chalantly concluded Julia, laying down her sewing 
and drawing her cigarette case from her pocket. " It 
is warm to-day," she complained as she pushed back 
her carefully curled hair, and leaned back in her 
chair. The air being perfectly quiet, she proceeded 
to enjoy her cigarette, blowing ring upon ring with 
the smoke from her pretty lips, passing one ring 
through the rings preceding. 

The pastor looked on with interest and curiosity, 
never smoking himself, and wondering how Julia 
accomplished the feat. But he was not at all shocked 
by her smoking, in fact, taking it all as a matter of 
course, but being only human could not fail to notice 
the quality and position of her lips during the opera- 
tion. Well read in the history of the world as he 
was, he was not unaware of the havoc that had been 
wrought at times by the lips of women, and being 
something of a philosopher wondered why it was 
thus. But he had not finished his discussion of the 
custom of passing Sundays. 

" We regaid idleness," he resumed, '^ as the great- 
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est danger to man, and from childhood are taught to 
keep ourselves occupied, a custom which has been 
handed down to us for centuries. One of the old 
electors regarded idleness as so dangerous that he 
enacted a law requiring a marketwoman sitting in 
the market place, when unoccupied with customers, 
to not sit idly there, but to otherwise employ her 
time, and keep her fingers busy, which she generally 
did by knitting. And only thus could she be per- 
fectly safe, and her soul out of mischief." 

"I must say I thoroughly enjoy your German 
ways," said Julia; ''your old elector must have been 
a wise man.* 

" Our churches," continued the pastor, " as you have 
undoubtedly observed, Frilulein Julia, are well filled 
Sunday mornings." 

*• Oh, yes ; I have observed that. " With a great 
side wink at Helena. 

"What a girl you are !" said Helena sotto voce. 

The pastor was entirely too much wrapped up in 
the subject of conversation to notice this by-play. 

" What could be more innocent after the Sunday 
devotions have been fulfilled, than to visit one's 
friends? The children play or engage in games — 
one of the company may read — while the rest may 
sew — we often have a change of occupation by play- 
ing cards — our Sunday is a day of amusement as 
well as of rest." 

The pastor paused a few minutes thoughtfully. 
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and then continued : " Our best opeias are given on 
Sunday, as it is then that the most people are at 
liberty to enjoy them — all monotony is thus re- 
moved from Sunday. To be good it is not necessaiy 
to be bored. Here Sunday is the most welcome day 
of the week, and we put aside for the day the cares 
and worries of the week days; however, other coun- 
tries have other customs," liberally added the pastor; 
''it is very good that each man thinks his own 
country's ways of observing Sunday the best of alL" 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

Sunshine called her governess to her, who departed 
with the children for a walk. Helena was summoned 
to the house to meet a caller, which left Julia and 
the pastor alone in the park. 

Julia felt more respect for this man than she had 
ever felt before for other men, and thought of what he 
had said, as she sat quietly waiting for the pastor 
to continue his reflections. 

Pastor Schubert was over forty ; his magnificent 
head was well poised upon the gladiatorial neck which 
was in fine proportion to the great, broad should- 
ers and massive chest, full and deep. His propor- 
tions were perfect though rugged. He wore his hair 
brushed straight back from his forehead, and hang- 
ing down to the nape of his neck. He was more than 
six feet tall, and moved with a quick, firm step. 
His face, though serious, was kindly, and he wore 
his Lutheran dress with great dignity. The pastor 
was thoroughly devoted to his calling, leading his 
flock easily, but not hesitating to use other than 
moral persuasion when necessary, his powerful 
physique being a potent factor upon such occasions. 

His days passed quietly away in the village, years 
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passing without his leaving Bodan. Julia, as she 
looked at him, thought what a good man Pastor 
Schubert was, and how happy he could make FrSulein 
Fischer. 

"Herr Pastor, have you noticed the beautiful 
table-cloth FrKulein Fischer has made for Countess 
von Bodan ? * 

The pastor started as though interrupted in a series 
of pleasant thoughts. 

**No, I have not, Frttulein Julia." 

" I do not know what the countess would do with- 
out FrSulein Fischer," added Julia ; ** she relieves her 
of so many cares." 

"Yes," patiently replied the pastor. 

Julia rattled on, " She does so many things to as- 
sist the countess, entirely outside of her duties as 
governess." 

** That is certainly very kind of Frttulein Fischer, 
I think." 

''So do I," continued Julia, thinking that she was 
progressing famously for the interests of the FrSu- 
lein with the pastor. 

On she went without stopping to give the pastor 
an opportunity to speak or run, even if he wished to 
do either. 

** Fi^ulein Fischer could not be kinder than she 
is, and she is so accomplished. Why, she can do 
almost anything, while I cannot do much of any- 
thing except have a good time/ candidly confessed 
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Julia, well wanned up to her subject, and quite 
ready to go on without limit. 

" It is high time for me to return to the parson- 
age, and prepare for the evening servioes. Will you 
kindly make my adieus to the Frau Countess, and 
tell her that I could not wait until her caller had 
departed? Shall you attend the evening services, 
Fraulein Julia?" 

** I do not know as yet what my friends' plans are 
for the evening, Herr Pastor," judiciously responded 
Julia. 

"* If you do not come to church this evening, please 
do not f oiget, FrSulein Julia, that my mother would 
be very happy to greet you at any time you may 
find to visit her at the parsonage. Then, too, I 
should so like to show you my pet pigeons." 

" I have always felt a deep affection for your Frau 
Mutter, Herr Pastor, and I shall most certainly soon 
accept your kindly invitation." Julia accompanied 
the pastor to the entrance of the park, then returned 
to her own room, well satisfied with the progress she 
had made in behalf of FriCulein Fischef s matrimo- 
nial prospects, which she hoped to see end in the 
consummation of the governess's fondest dreams. 



CHAPTER XXXTT. 

An operetta from the French had been the success 

of the summer season in H , having also found 

special favor among the military. Several officers 
in civilians' dress, Earl von Eriidener of the num- 
ber, had attended an evening performance of the 
operetta, and were on their way home, engaged in 
casual conversation, and commenting upon the 
merits of the opera and the pleasures of the evening. 

" How is the court thou hast been paying to the 
pretty soubrette progressing, Otto?* inquired Karl 
of the officer walking beside him. 

" Famos," quickly replied Otto von Langen. ** She 
promised me this evening to attend the races to- 
morrow, and take supper with me after the perform- 
ance at the opera in the evening." 

" I suppose thou dost not need any of us for com- 
pany then. Otto ? But here we are at the Ixjwen- 
brau beer house; what do you say, Cameraden,* 
asked Earl, turning to the officers behind him, ''to 
going in here and having a Schoppen before separat- 
ing for the night? As for me, my throat is lined with 
cotton all the way down." 

This proposal was unanimously and promptly ac- 
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6epted. Entering the Lb'wenbrau house, a table was 
at last found in the well-filled hall, and just bs they 
entered a roar from a large lion's head hanging at the 
end of the room announced, as it regularly did, that 
a new banel of beer had at that moment been tapped, 
and the very best time to have all glasses refilled. 

"Hear the lion calling to us, my friends!* re- 
marked one of the party ; '^ we are in luck. Just in 
time; there goes a fresh barrel of beer, and, oh, my, 
how good it will taste ! * 

They seated themselves at a heavy, carved table, 
upon which all refreshments wei^ served with- 
out table-cloth. Aside from the usual condiments 
placed upon each table, there was also a large, white 
radish, peeled, and so cut into thin slices that each 
slice, all but severed from its mate, remained intact, 
preserving the natural shape of the radish, salt hav- 
ing been plentifully sprinkled between the slices; 
the radish so placed, as to tempt each newcomer to 
the beer hall, did he arrive without thirst and yield 
to a desire for radish, tearing off a few slices at 
random, the radish thereafter attending to the ques- 
tion of thirst, and making it almost a necessity for 
the guest to drink several glasses of beer, and so, at 
the same time, pay incidentally for the radish. 

**I am very hungry/ said one of the officers, and 
soon a waiter brought him a pheasant roasted brown 
to a turn, with pieces of bacon, and garnished with 
deliciously-cooked red cabbage, a tempting dish at 
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one mark-fifty, no price at all, but arranged to serve 
as another tempter to the thirst. Does a man eat? 
So does he drink, and, as a rule, calls for glass after 
glass of the foaming beer, the clever seller of beer 
in this way being well repaid by the extra amount of 
beverage consumed with any eatables, which, with 
this end in view, he almost gives away for nothing. 

Earl von Erudener and his friends had paid no 
attention to the occuptuits of the adjacent tables, 
but had gone on in the light train of their inter- 
rupted conversation. 

** Thou hadst better beware of that charming sou- 
brette, Otto," continued one of his companions in a 
teasing tone; ''they are a fascinating set, those same 
soubrettes. If thou dost not look out for that sus- 
ceptible heart of thine, which thou wearest so care- 
lessly on the outside of thy uniform, she will cap- 
ture it. Otto, and there will be one more soubrette 
with a husband — the Baron Otto von Langen — and 
there will also be one less Grerman officer in active 
service." 

The last part of this remark was made more seri- 
ously, aj3 a possibility of a mesalliance gradually 
took its place in the logic of the speaker's rapid 
thoughts. 

While this conversation was in progress, Earl von 
Erudener had taken occasion to gaze about him, to 
see if among the visitors to the beer hall, there 
were to be found any mutual acquaintances of his 
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party. He spied Arthur von Treyden sitting with a 
number of officers, also in civilians' dress, at the 
veiy next table. Thinking that his own party 
might join forces with von Treyden's, and increase 
the enjoyment of the evening, he was about to address 
their neighbors,when he was suddenly deterred from 
doing so by a remark he overheard. 

Arthur von Treyden was talking at the moment to 
his brother officers, who seemed to be very much in- 
terested in what he had to say to them. The sub- 
ject seemed to be less engrossing to Joachim von 
Wedel, who was evidently already familiar with the 
facts under discussion, having been quartered at 
Eodan with von Treyden, which allowed him to cast 
his eyes around the hall, and engage his thoughts 
with other subjects. 

Karl von Ejiidener heaid his sister's name spoken, 
and then immediately, Julia Mortimer's, and in a 
manner which, after hearing, by accident, the first 
remark, gave him the right to listen to what might 
come next. Von Ejiidenefs face was distorted with 
suppressed rage. He had risen from his seat, and 
had his hand upon the back of the chair, the chair 
tilted onto one leg as if preparatory to its being used 
as a weapon of offence to fell an antagonist. Yon 
Treyden had just said, in tones sufficiently loud to be 
overheard by Earl, that the Countess von Rodan and 
Miss Mortimer visited the camp in its Nachtlager 
very late at night. ** Both of them are crazy Frauen- 
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zunmem/ he heard von Treyden say; ''and quite 
daft after men generally." 

Earl had not till that moment known that Helena 
and Julia had visited the camp. He still controlled 
himself to listen further. The officers about von 
Treyden had been laughing at his remarks, and ap- 
parently very much enjoyed his narrative, which 
naturally flattered von Treyden, who had been drink- 
ing a good many glasses of beer, thinking himself ''a 
hell of a feller,* a wit, and entertainer, and irresist- 
ible to women. He continued his conversation with 
new impetus, while von Wedel, in the mean time, 
had noticed Karl von Eriidener, with rage depicted 
upon his face, but a short distance back of von 
Treyden, and with his hand menacingly upon the 
back of his chair. Karl's friends had also risen. 

Von Treyden was by far too much carried away 
with his imagined narrating ability to notice von 
Wedel's desperate efforts to catch his eye, and so he 
blundered hopelessly along toward his fate. 

''You see, we men were abed and asleep that 
night," continued von Treyden, "when those crazy 
Weibem arrived. We had already had enough of 
them at the castle. The guard came into our tent 
and announced the visitors." He drank a little beer 
before he continued, *" Why, I really expected the next 
moment to see the two women walk in upon us with- 
out further delay. You will admit, my friends, that 
that would have been rich, but * 
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Before he could finish the remark, a stinging, 
heavy blow, faUing across his face, almost knocked 
him off his chair, and drew his attention in the 
most violent manner possible to Karl von Kriidener, 
who had dragged his chair after him, and raised 
it in mid-air with both hands immediately after 
slapping von Treyden's face so determinedly. Had 
the chair been brought down in the hands of a man 
so completely mastered by passion as Karl was at 
the moment, the blow would have undoubtedly 
crushed von Treyden's skull like an eggshell, and 
ended his career then and there: but two of the 
lieutenant's friends caught the chair just in the nick 
of time as it was descending. 

By this time that portion of the hall was in an 
uproar, and the row had become the property of 
every one in the place, who, however, did not know 
what had brought about the trouble. With the 
customary curiosity and thirst for excitement of 
such gatherings, the people crowded about the table 
around which were grouped the struggling, quarrel- 
ling officers, each faction supporting its own side 
with rapid energy and persistence, it seeming prob- 
able for the moment that a general hand-to-hand 
fight would ensue. But the clear heads of some of 
the friends of the two principals in the quarrel suc- 
ceeded in quieting them sufficiently to get them 
separated, and out of the beer hall. 



CHAPTER XXXm. 

Of 0011186 such a breach of redprocal respect be- 
tween two ofGicers could have but one termmation^ 
a fight. This may seem severe, but is at all events 
perfectly natural. Trained soldiers, men trained and 
schooled to fight, and without legitimate fighting to 
do, especially in an empire, and more especially in 
the Grerman Empire, where society and the military 
are one and the same, are imminently ready to do 
battle with each other upon real or fancied provo- 
cation, and ready to fight to the death, too, if neces- 
sary, or thought to be necessary. 

What a thousand pities that such latent courage 
and spirit could not be turned to some account for 
the Empire. But, alas! The consciousness of 
strength, and the ability to fight, cannot always be 
conserved to await the proper time and place. And, 
then, to be perfectly fair in the question, there will 
at times come to men conditions only to be met 
by that instinctive fierce combativeness which is the 
attribute of all animals, human or otherwise. 

It may be individuals, or it may be a nation, to 
whom the call may come. There are insults in this 
world which no man will endure, and when inexor- 
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able fate confronts us with a crisis, be it a great one 
or a slight one, that is the time to daie all, to win 
all, or to lose all. And he who shirks at the ap- 
pointed hour will change his name to "Coward!" 
Only to be reserved for a meaner fate, and at some 
darker hour beyond. 

Immediately upon reaching the street, the parti- 
sans of the two lieutenants separated, all recognizing 
the fact that a serious breach had occurred, and un- 
der peculiarly aggravating circumstances. And a 
breach so violent and so public, and withal with so 
much of fiery passion, that delay could not be 
brooked. 

With regular but rapid formalities Karl von 
Eriidener sent his challenge in hot haste, and before 
midnight, it had been accepted, the time, the place, 
and the weapons chosen. Yon Langen acted for 
KbiI, while von Wedel looked after his friend von 
Treyden. It was arranged that all of the officers 
who were present at the quarrel were to witness the 
meeting; the time selected was simrise the coming 
morning ; the place, a wooded park upon the estate 
of one of the officers present. 

The weapons, chosen by von Treyden as the chal- 
lenged party, were cavalry sabres. The choice 
seemed to his brother officers ominous to Earl, as 
his antagonist was somewhat noted as being un- 
usually skilled in handling this particular arm. 
However, if von Eriidener had any misgivings he 
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indicated no sign whatever, and seemed the more 
ardent of the two, although the public insult of 
Karl's blow rankled in the heart of the man he had 
dared to challenge to combat; deep down, and with 
deadly hatred. 

The few intervening hours passed, the party 
snatching what lest it could, which, of course, was 
little enough, the two men confronted each other, 
ready and still eager for the fight. 

Karl was short, slight of build, and light of weight. 
But every ounce of his one hundred and twenty-five 
pounds, or thereabouts, proclaimed his perfect physi- 
cal condition, his bones and his muscles making up 
the most of his avoirdupois, without a single ounce of 
surplus flesh. His arduous horse-back riding, in 
which sport he was peerless, had, indeed, trained him 
to the hour, and if his opponent did surpass him in 
actual skill with the sabre, Karl's legs and arms were 
the next best things to have. 

Yon Treyden was half a head taller than his antag- 
onist, and weighed at least twenty pounds more; 
his limbs were evidently longer, and as he stands 
there with his right arm bared to the shoulder, his 
biceps and his wrist muscles bore eloquent testi- 
mony to the frequency and the thoroughness of his 
sabre practice; the forceful grasp of his powerful 
grip upon the handle of his sword clearly indicated 
what a terrific blow he could deal, and his complete 

tout ensemble as a cavalryman sent a shiver down 
13 
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the backbones of Karl's friends, unoomfortably jog- 
ging their minds as to the xeason for von Treyden 
choosing sabres. 

It was a dose and deadly match. Von Treyden 
the stronger and the better skilled with the special 
weapon, but with a trifle too much flesh for the 
active work of sabre fighting. Earl, a fairly good 
hand at the sabre exercise, being also a cavalryman, 
more active and, no doubt, quicker, and beyond all 
question with better heart and lungs. If he could 
defend himself until his better wind gave him an 
advantage, his chances would not be unequal. 

The two young officers faced each other for the 
contest, and it was strength, condition, and coolness 
against weight, skill, and fire. It was to be ** cut and 
thrust,* and, to all appearances, to the death. 

Von Treyden quickly attacked, and showered blows 
and thrusts in a manner and with a rapidity which 
tried Earl's address and endurance to the limit. 
But in the light of the former's reputation as a 
swordsman, the lattef s friends were rather surprised 
and fully delighted at the skilful defence he was 
making. Earl's wonderful agiUty and strength of arm 
marked him as a fair match for the othef s superior 
skill and greater reach. 

The sabres clashed and whirred and rang, with a 
rapidity impossible to clearly follow, and the two men 
were fighting like game cocks. Von Treyden made 
a sudden feint and then a savage cut for the head. 
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but von Krtidener intuitively followed his intentions 
by a dose watch of the eyes« and this time the 
sabres came together with a snap, the blades sliding 
upon each other so violently and so far that the 
hilts crashed together. Earl attempted to make a 
quick short thrust as they separated, but lus opponent 
was ready for him, and with a sudden side step and a 
vicious stab, ran his weapon quite through the 
outer part of E^arl's left shoulder, bringing the blood 
down in a stream over his white shirt; but Earl, 
with consummate dexterity, and like a flash of light, 
before von Treyden could recover to guard, landed a 
counterstroke in the shape of an overhand cut, 
which split completely open the latter's ear, and 
made an ugly gash in the side of the neck clear 
down to the shoulder. 

The surgeon rushed forward to offer his services, 
but Earl declined his assistance as unnecessaiy, say- 
ing quietly but quickly : 

" No, no, Froehling, never mind ; it is only a flesh 
cut* 

While von Treyden, streaming with blood, merely 
grunted: 

"Never mind, doctor; I am all right.' 

Both were bleeding profusely, but far from that 
being any detriment, it only seemed to let out a little 
superfluous and unnecessary blood ; and so they con- 
tinued with more determination than ever. Finally, 
at the end of the first five minutes, they came to a 
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pause, nearly winded, although Kail was the fresher 
of the two, and with their swords crossed, and stand- 
ing firm, they looked like two demons, bespattered 
and besmeared with each othei^s blood, with the 
glare of hellish hatred flashing from their eyes. 



CHAPTEE XXXIV. 

The onlookers were thrilled and fascinated by the 
spirit of the fight, and began to realize that those 
murderous weapons would not be stayed until one of 
the gladiators fell. War to the death was plainly 
written upon the blood-stained faces, and inflexible 
resolution set forth in every movement and position 
of body and limb. 

Then they b^an fencing very correctly for a mo- 
ment, when at it they went, hammer and tongs, and 
each drew blood again and again, but so quickly 
and with such furious sweeps and thrusts that it was 
hardly possible to follow them. 

Suddenly von Treyden, remembering a trick of 
fence taught him by a Bussian officer, made a feint 
to thrust, and by a peculiar motion swung his sabre 
to a regular cavalry down cut, at the instant £arl 
parried for the feint. It was a clever and a very dan- 
gerous movement, and it looked as though von Trey- 
den had an open chance at his opponent's head, with 
the latter's guard low down in a position to repel a 
thrust. But Karl's intuition was meuveUous, and as 
he read in his antagonist's eyes something of his 
intention, he swimg up his weapon to a cut pany, 
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and with a quick slip of the handle, turned the back 
of the sabre uppermost, just in time to catch the 
edge of the descending blade. 

The downward blow, delivered with all the 
ferocity of a devilish hatred^ met the solid back of 
von Eriidener's sword, and snap I went von Trey- 
den's sabre within six inches of the hiltl the 
highly tempered steel flying twenty yards through 
the air with the vibrant hum of a tuning fork, bury- 
ing its point deep into the trunk of a tree, the pro- 
jecting portion of the blade fairly quivering with 
the force of the impact. Some in Earl's place, in 
thus disarming an enemy in open fight, would feel 
justified in running him through or cutting him 
down, but von ExUdener with gallant courtesy 
lowered his point and said : 

''Gtendemen, you will oblige me by providing 
Lieutenant von Treyden with another weapon.* 

A low murmur of approval, approaching applause 
as nearly as possible, came from the group of ofGicerB 
watching the combat, as they recognized that Earl 
could have killed his antagonist, and escaped criti- 
dsm. Even von Treyden's friends joined in apprecia- 
tion of so gracious a character, and all united in the 
endeavor which was at once made to stop the duel, 
and effect a reconciliation. But neither one would 
have it so, and as they were not seriously injured, 
although covered with blood, and more or less 
slashed, insisted upon going on to a finish. 
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During the short pause, probably a half minute, 
the respective seconds had applied sponges and cool 
water as a refresher, and so that their faces, at least, 
might be recognized ; and by the advice of the surgeon 
each had been dosed with a quarter gill of brandy. 

A new sabre having been handed von Treyden, 
and Karl offered the privilege of changing his, which 
he declined, the swords were again crossed for further 
hostilities. Yon Treyden was a trifle mortified and 
thoroughly angry at himself at being disarmed by one 
whom he considered his inferior as a swordsman, and 
immediately commenced hard work again, pushing 
von Kriidener by the most desperate cuts and lunges ; 
but the latter had become somewhat accustomed to 
his opponent's ways, and so fairly held his own. 

Presently von Treyden lost the remainder of his 
left ear by a clever sweep from Karl's weapon in- 
tended for a cut at the head, and the latter receives 
in return a scalp wound which brought down the red 
stream at the side of his face, and at this juncture 
the fight was simply terrific, with quick blows and 
guards, thrusts and parries, and occasional cuts 
which brought out the precious fluid of life. The 
spectators were wrought up to the highest pitch of 
excitement, their eyes distended, their pulses up to 
fever heat, and their breathing in gasps. They all 
knew and felt that at the present rate of going on, 
one of the men must very soon collapse, even if not 
settled by a thrust or blow. 
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They had now fought twenty minutes with oc- 
casional fencing for wind, in the second bout, at the 
fastest conceivable rate, and their endurance was truly 
wonderful. But the end came suddenly, and with 
little warning. It was either man's victory as they 
vainly endeavored to deliver the finishing stroke, each 
defending so well that it seemed as though one or 
both must fall from exhaustion, and from the state 
of their respective lung power, it did not then, at 
least, appear as though it would be von Ejrlidener. 

Suddenly von Treyden saw an opening, and with 
a thrust as quick as thought, caught Karl at the 
left side with the point of his sword, apparently in 
line to run him through the body ; but the point of 
the sabre struck a rib, picked out a splinter of the 
bone, and then passed around the body instead of 
through it, ripping out the flesh and skin into a ter- 
rible gash fully ten inches in length, the responding 
blood pouring in torrents from the wound. Instant- 
ly noting that von Treyden had missed the resistance 
upon which he had calculated in running him 
through, and had slightly overbalanced himself; and 
feeling that he was too late to parry the thrust he 
was receiving, Karl swung his sabre up to full cut- 
ting stroke before his antagonist had time to with- 
draw for guarding. 

Von Kriidener like a flash gathered his nervous and 
muscular strength for a finishing blow, and with 
that superhuman force which comes to a man when 
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occasion sets the pace that kills, he brought down his 
weapon full upon von Treyden's unprotected head. 
Crash ! Down went the sabre clear through the un- 
fortunate man's skull, it severed the brain, cut 
through the roof of the mouth, split the tongue, 
and spent its fearful power in breaking the lower 
jaw into three pieces. Karl instinctively withdrew 
his sword to parry a return blow, but, alas, for von 
Treyden ! His last blow had been struck, forever. 
The laboring heart threw high in air great spouts of 
blood from the gaping head, and the awful shock 
to the nervous system caused the arms to stretch 
upwards convulsively ; the sword flew some distance 
away. The man was dead as he stood, for the frac- 
tion of a second, and then with the peculiar helpless- 
ness of inanimate objects the body fell its length 
upon the ground. 

All present were transfixed for a second at the ter- 
rific ending of the fight, when Karl, standing up his 
sabre by thrusting its point into the earth, turned 
away, faltered a step or two, and then collapsed and 
dropped upon the grass in a dead faint. 

''It is loss of blood,* quickly said the suigeon, as 
he hurried to von Kriidener's aid, and in a few min- 
utes the fainting man was sufficiently restored for his 
friends to take him to a carriage, and drive away to 
town. 

The von Treyden party rushed to the side of the 
dead officer, and after realizing that he was, indeed, 
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done for, they proceeded to care ^or their comrade's 
body, and efface all signs of the combat from the 
surroundings. 

A quiet funeral on account of the manner of his 
death ; floods of tears and heart-breaking sobs from 
sweetheart and mother; set teeth and grim acqui- 
escence upon the part of his men friends ; and one 
more martyr sacrificed upon the altar of that intan- 
gible, mysterious essence, known by the name of 
personal honor. 

Yon Treyden courted his fate. And the philoso- 
pher observes that, when a man, deliberately and in 
a public resort, insults and reviles innocent and de- 
fenceless women who have aimed to do him a kind- 
ness, he is then treading upon dangerous ground, 
and, although he may come out unscathed, the risk 
he runs is great. 



CHAFFEE XXXV. 

The mother Schubert sat beside a latticed win- 
dow. Upon the sill was a long wooden box of flower- 
ing plants; one side or half of the window stood 
open, allowing the sunshine to fall full upon her 
snow-white hair. The old lady was busily engaged 
with her mending, and was the picttire of a stainless 
and peaceful human life as she sat there smiling to 
herself, no doubt many pleasant thoughts passing 
through her mind; indeed, the pastor's mother had 
few thoughts of a disturbing nature. A life well 
spent in the care of her only son, the village pastor, 
and in devotion to the poor, made her contented 
with her lot and life. 

She was sitting in a room furnished with what 
might be called the most studied simplicity. The 
floor, imcovered, has been scrubbed so frequently, and 
was so old, that it was very smooth and white. A few 
inexpensive and cheaply framed pictures hung upon 
the plain walls, snowy curtains were at the windows 
slightly mellowing the incoming light. Upon the 
broad sill of the second window was a comfortable 
cushion the breadth and length of the window sill, 
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making a very enjoyable lounging place, and the old 
lady, after her work was done, with her elbows resting 
upon the cushion, loved to look out upon the street, 
greeting and encouraging her son's parishioners as 
they passed along. 

Pastor Paul Schubert had been taught charity by 
his good mother from his earliest remembrance. 
Even upon the beds throughout the house white and 
blue checked linen was used, Frau Schubert finding 
that by using colored linen, which was cheaper than 
white, she would be able to save a few more pfennigs 
for her poor ; in all of the rooms were growing plants, 
many in bloom, and the immaculate neatness, cheer- 
fulness, and simplicity made the parsonage the most 
attractive home in Bodan. 

The pastor entered with a cheerful smile, a slight 
flush upon his cheeks, his whole face full of happi- 
ness. He threw his hat upon the table, and hur- 
ried toward his mother whom he hugged, and then 
fondly kissed. 

"Well, mother, I have a surprise for thee.* 

He pushed aside her work, and held her hands. 

"Now, guess, mother; guess, guess.* 

"What is the surprise to be, my child? Thy old 
mother with her seventy years is a poor hand at 
guessing. But I see that it is something that 
makes thee happy, and, therefore, thy mother with 
thee.* 

With a glad laugh, and with a perceptible tremor 
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in his voice, he did not keep the joyful tidings long 
to himself. 

'' Jost as I was approaching the house/ he con- 
tinued, " I met Marie, the countess's maid, with a mes- 
sage for thee, dear mother. The countess and FriCu- 
lein Mortimer intend making during the afternoon 
their long-promised visit to our humble home, and 
drink co£fee with thee. I knew that thou wouldst en- 
joy the visit, and told Marie to tell her mistress so. 
Then thinking that to be quite happy thou wouldst 
want the good doctor's wife here, I crossed the 
street to see her, and she will be over this afternoon 
to help thee with the serving of the coffee." 

"That will be very pleasant, Paul, I am sure," 
replied his mother. 

Paul added, " Gret out thy best coffee set, mother, 
and that new cup painted with forget-me-nots, which 
was given to me at the last church fair — no one has 
ever used it," he said reflectively. 

"How happy thou art, Paul. One would think 
thee a boy again. God bless thee, my son." 

** Now, good-by, good, little mother. I will first 
tell Johanna of the coming visit so she can brown 
some fresh coffee, and then I must be off. I prom- 
ised to visit old Frau Mentz who is very ill. It is 
a long walk, but I hope to be back in time for 
coffee." 

Every pfennig of the pastor's small income which 
he could save, with the greatest care, found its way 
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into the homes of the poor, wheie the Buffering and 
the poverty were the greatest. There was he often- 
est to be found. For contagion he had no fear, 
and spent many nights beside the couches of the 
sick. 

After years of a life passed in this manner, none 
dying of the twelve hundred inhabitants in the vil- 
lage but who longed for the pastor's presence at the 
end, believing that the soul would make its last 
journey in safety if only Pastor Paul were there to 
dose the dying eyes. 

Not long after her son's departure, the mother put 
on her best gray gown, the front of the waist filled 
in with white swiss, then her black alpaca apron ; 
then, best of all, her neat white cap, also of white 
Swiss. All added to the beauty of the dear, good, 
old face. 

She returned to the living room and seated herself 
beside the work table at the open window. Ere long 
the face of a motherly-looking woman peering in at 
the open window attracted Frau Schubert's attention. 

''How glad I am to see thee, Elara," exclaimed 
the Frau; ''thou hast not been here to see me for 
three days. I have missed thee greatly.* 

*" I was kept busy at home, my dear Frau Pastorin, 
helping the doctor; but thou seest I have brought my 
knitting with me, so I have come to stay and make 
up for lost time. So the coimtess and her American 
friend are to take coffee with thee this afternoon ? I 
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am glad, as I know that thou enjoyest a visit from 
Countess Helena.* 

And so the two friends chatted away, Frau Elaia 
keeping her eyes upon the street leading to the 
parsonage, so that she might lose no time in catching 
the very first glimpse of the countess and Julia. 



CHAPTER XXXVi. 

A LITTLE before three o'clock Helena and Julia 
are seen approaching the parsonage. The old lady 
rose when she saw that the two had reached the 
stone steps leading into the house, and she went to 
the door of the room to receive the Countess von 
Bodan and Miss Mortimer. Helena kissed the old 
lady on both cheeks. 

** But do not remain standing, good Frau Pastorin ! * 
exclaimed Helena. 

" Let me first see the Frau Countess and Fraulein 
Mortimer seated," politely replied Frau Schubert. 

Helena and Julia were seated upon a small sofa, 
the seat of honor in most Grerman homes. In front of 
the sofa stood quite a good-sized table, and at the 
other side of the table sat Frau Elara Beigmann, 
the village doctor's wife, and Frau Schubert beside 
her. 

Small talk concerning the village people was first 
indulged in, with great interest to the two elder 
women, Frau Pastorin and Frau Doctorin, as they 
were called by the villagers. Julia, finding difficulty 
in joining in the conversation, was more at home 
when the subject changed to city life. 
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The pastor's retum brought fresh material for con- 
versation, and a little later Johanna appeared with 
a pot of steaming ooffee, tempting coffee-cake, and 
added her very substantial contribution to the enter- 
tainment. Pastor Paul had seated himself at the 
end of the table next to Julia, and there was no mis- 
taking the expression he had upon his face when he 
looked at that young lady. The mother had poured 
a cup of ooffee, the pastor handed the cup to Helena, 
and Frau Bergmann passed her the coffee-cake. 
Frau Schubert was about to pour another cup, when 
the pastor pushed the new one wit^ the foiget-me- 
nots into place. 

** No, please fill this oop for Frttulein Mortimer. 
I want that she should christen my cup lor me, 
which will make it ever after dearer to me." 

"Oh, don't give me the new cup, Herr Pastor, I 
would rather that your Frau Mutter should have it/ 
said Julia. 

But seeing the pastor's look of disaj^intment, 
she took the cup. 

A soft, happy light was an the pastor's eyes as he 
saw her lips touch the rim. 

"And now the cup is doubly dear to me * — this 
was said with a blush strongly resembling that of a 
sdioolboy. 

"After we have finished coffee, Frttulein Julia, 
will you come with me to see my pigeons? * en- 
treated the pastor. And there was nothing for Julia 
14 
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to do but to go, and she said she would, though she 
heartily wished herself back in the city. 

It was but a step from the parsonage to the pigeon 
cote with its enclosed yard. Paul Schubert had no 
time to shut the gate leading into the enclosure be- 
fore many snow-white pigeons with most gorgeously 
spread tails like open fans were perched upon lus 
head, shoulders, and arms, while many others, fail- 
ing to find a resting-place upon his person, fluttered 
about him. There was an impression of peace and 
goodness made upon Julia as she gazed at him, 
which sank deep into her soul, never to be for- 
gotten. 

''Ah, me," she thought, "what a good, good 
husband he would make for poor FriCulein Fischer.* 
Then aloud: "Your pigeons are most beautiful; I 
never saw any like them before. How many have 
you?" 

" Two hundred in all. I give many of them away 
each year too. I never know where time goes when 
I am with my pigeons." 

Julia soon wisely decided that it was time to re- 
turn to the house. " The countess may wish to re- 
turn home," she said; "it is getting late," casting a 
glance at the setting sun. 

They repaired to the parsonage and prepared to go 
to Castle fiodan, bidding the old ladies an affectionate 
farewell, and as Helena and Julia made their start 
the pastor remarked : 
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* I will accompany the ladies back to the castle. 
The countess has a book I wish to consult." 

Julia was glad to be with the others again, and 
away from any approach to a private conversation 
with the pastor. The three entered Helena's sitting- 
room together, the pastor seating himself beside 
Julia, who had taken her place upon the sofa. 
Helena excused herself for a moment to go in search 
of the desired book, not knowing exactly where it 
was to be found. 

"Do you like Eodan, FrSulein Julia?" hopefully 
began the pastor. 

"Oh, very much indeed," Julia stammeringly re- 
pUed, almost desperate, and heartUy wishing that 
she was well out of the adventure, and for the life 
of her she could not recall that she had ever given 
the pastor any shadow of reason for supposing that 
she would listen to his addresses. 

The pastor moved a little nearer to her and took 
her unresisting hand, and she was now thoroughly 
frightened, and entirely imconscious of even having 
such a thing as a hand. 

" How shall I ever get safely out of this ? * thought 
unfortunate, imhappy Julia. " I do not see how it 
is that Helena leaves me alone with him when she 
must be bright enough to see what is gomg on." 

" If Bodan were your home, dear Frttulein Julia, 
do you believe you could be happy here? " he asked, 
in a low tone. 
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Helena's timely letum relieved Julia for the time 
being from her painfully embarrassing position. 
For the first time in her life, flirt as she was, Julia 
Mortimer was absolutely helpless, losing her head 
and not knowing what to say or do. 

The pastor, quite flustered, rose, and was in rather 
undue haste to depart with the much-desired book. 

" How long you were in finding that book, Helena 
von Krtidener,* half cryingly complained Julia. "I 
really believe you stayed away so long on purpose. 
Just you wait, my dear; I promise to be even with 
you for this." 

Helena stared at her friend, her blue eyes wide 
open with astonishment. 

" Are you out of your mind, Julia ? I was only gone 
a moment." 

* What ails the pastor, Helena? " 

''How naive you are. You are so innocent I 
think I had better put you into long clothes again, 
and get you a crib with rockers on it. All you need 
is a gum drop and a high chair, and you would be a 
baby. Oh, Julia, Julia, you will just kill me ! " and 
a merry laugh nearly caused Helena to collapse. 
Then, as she got her breath, ''Just as if you, con- 
summate flirt as you are, did not already know 
what the trouble is." 

Then she noticed that Julia was quite undone and 
upon the vei^ of tears. 

" I do not know," with increased emphasis ; " really 
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I do not know, Helena. I cannot believe my own 
eyes and ears. What shall I do ? " 

''I can easily tell you what it means/ mercilessly 
volimteered Helena. ''It means that the pastor is 
desperately in love with you, Julia/ After a pause : 
** Julia, could you not even let this good, dear man 
alone?* continued Helena teasingly sarcastic; '^ liv- 
ing so quietly and so happily, as he does, entirely 
outside of your sphere of life.* 

Julia was ready to break down completely, and 
Helena's pleasantry was entirely lost upon her. She 
was far too seriously affected to take it in. She re- 
torted : 

''If you would only understand me, Helena, I 
have never, never once thought that the pastor could 
possibly love me." 

Helena still looked perversely incredulous, but her 
quite quizziced expression was not observed by her 
friend. 

"Honestly, honestly, Helena, do believe me. 
I had hoped and tried to arrange a match between 
the pastor and Frttulein Fischer. I feel so very 
unhappy.* 

Helena's only reply was a laugh, and Julia buxst 
into tears as she rushed from the room. 



CHAPTER XXXVIL 

Helena had no idea what would be the next move 
in this most miexpected love diama. But she was 
not surprised the next day when Frau Beigmann, 
the doctor's wife, called upon her. The intimacy 
between the pastor and doctor, and the friendship 
of Frau Schubert for the doctor's wife, made the 
next move quite natural, when we consider the ad- 
vanced age of the pastor's mother. And Frau 
Bergmann was quite excited, too, and carried in her 
hand a laige bouquet, the centre composed of myrtle 
and orange blossoms, surrounded by a border of for- 
get-me-nots. Frau Bergmann went at once to the 
point and said : 

" I have come from mein Mann, the doctor, who 
sends me in behalf of our dear, good pastor, who 
loves your friend FrtCulein Mortimer dearly, and he 
confers upon her the great honor of asking her to be- 
come his wife.* 

She stopped a moment for breath, and then went on : 

*" Our pastor says that FrICulein Mortimer need not 
feel alarmed at the present simplicity, and, perhaps, 
to her, the inconvenience of the parsonage. If the 
FrKulein consents to become the mistress of the 
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parsonage, Herr Pastor says that the house shall be 
rebuilt to suit FriCulein Mortimer.* 

Internally, Helena was simply convulsed at the pre- 
dicament Julia had fallen into; such an arrant flirt; 
it was simply rich. But outwardly Helena was re- 
spectfulness itself. She answered the Frau Doctorin : 

*" I will speak to my friend and see what can be 
done for our good pastor. Must you go so soon, 
Frau Doctorin? Can you not remain and take 
cofifee with us? I will call FriCulein Mortimer im- 
mediately.* 

" I am very sorry, and thank you, but not to-day, 
Frau Countess. But before I go, allow me to hand 
you this bouquet which Herr Pastor joins me in 
sending to FrSulein Mortimer; will you kindly see 
that she receives the flowers? * 

" Indeed I will, Frau Bei^mann, and will do my 
very best for Herr Pastor.* 

Helena had some difficulty in finding Julia, but 
located her at last, in t|(e park. 

" Here are some flowers from Pastor Schubert and 
Frau Bergmann for you. The pastor has sent you 
an offer of marriage along with his sweet posies.* 

Julia took the flowers and remained silent. Hel- 
ena seemed willing to go on with her communica- 
tion: 

"You had better seriously consider your reply, 
Julia; this, dear, is your opportunity for saving 
your soul.* 
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Julia glanced quickly at her companion, as though 
she suspected levity in her remarks, but outside of 
the faintest kind of a trace of a stray twinkle in her 
eye, Helena's face was perfectly serious. She was a 
daughter of one of the old diplomatic corps and had 
evidently inherited the faculty of expressing one 
thing with her face, and have an opposite kind of a 
meaning somewhere in the depths. But Julia was 
only an American, and could not tell much about 
such matters. 

At length Julia replied: 

" I am not considering my soul at this moment, 
Helena, or thinking, indeed, of myself at all. I 
never felt so badly about anything in all my life, as 
to be, however innocently, the cause of pain to the 
pastor, the best man I have ever met. I have not 
thought of the pastor with feelings which would 
make it possible for me to marry him. I respect 
and honor him, but that is all. Think, Helena, 
how wretchedly imhappy I should make him. He 
deserves a better mate. Never have I been — or do 
I ever expect to be — more honored than now, that 
this good, good man thinks me worthy to be his 
wife." 

Julia was again crying, and so violently that she 
could not continue speaking. 

Helena at last was brought to feel that her friend 
was really sincere and very unhappy, and then felt 
sorry enough for her. 
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''What answer do you wish to send the pastor, 
Julia? * she asked sympathetically. 

''All I can say may be said in a few simple words, 
Helena. I do not love the pastor in the way he 
would expect me to love him as his wife." 

"Do not worry, Julia. If you are innocent, as 
you say you are, of having deliberately brought this 
imfortunate affair to its present issue, you are not in 
the least to blame. Stop your crying, go into the 
house and bathe your eyes. You will bring on a 
bad headache by this unaccustomed crying.* 

Julia was glad to get away and out of sight 

''I wish I had never seen Bodan, Helena,* she 
said. 

** That is not right, Julia. Tou have brightened 
up my lonely life here very much by being with 
us." 

Helena sent a note to Frau Beigmann stating that 
Julia thought best to decline the honor which the 
pastor desired to confer upon her. To the doctor 
fell the painful task of telling the pastor the result 
of his wife's visit to the castle. 



CHAPTER XXXVIIL 

Paul Schubert visited the doctor at the latter's 
home the day following Frau Bei^mann's call at 
Castle Bodan, when the doctor reluctantly informed 
him of the result of the interview between his wife 
and Countess Helena, which dissipated the pastor's 
fondest hopes. He rose at once and departed with- 
out being able to speak. 

As he neared his home he saw his mother's face 
at the window, awaiting his coming. She knew 
how much any answer must mean to her only son, 
and noticed him as he left the doctor's and started 
slowly for home. She instinctively felt what he 
was suffering, and withdrew from the window to 
her accustomed seat beside her work-table. 

The pastor dropped into a seat upon entering and 
bowed his head upon his arms, which rested upon the 
centre table. A long silence followed, broken only 
by the mechanical clicking of his mother's knitting 
needles. Finally the mother laid aside her work 
and folded her hands in her lap; she commenced to 
speak, in a subdued voice : 

" Paul, my poor dear son, be brave. Julia Morti- 
mer is no wife for thee ; she is a woman of the world, 
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and would be like a caught bird in our quiet home.* 

The mother had noticed with much uneasiness 
her son's growing love for Julia Mortimer, and she 
had regarded the possibility of her son's marriage to 
the American as the greatest calamity which could 
befall him, her mother's heart telling her that it 
would wreck his life. Therefore, when she had seen 
the denouement of the a£fair, she felt greatly pained 
at her boy's suffering, but the pain was not un- 
mingled with relief at what she considered his es- 
cape. But Paul was too hard hit to stand any prob- 
ing of the wound, even if it was with all the kindness 
and love of a saintly mother endeavoring to extract 
the dart. The hurt was too new. He was hardly 
himself in his agony of soul. The cut was too deep 
and fresh to be touched at once. 

At her words, Paul Schubert sprang to his feet 
and turned his agonized face upon his mother, and 
for the first time in all his life, an angry flash came 
from his eyes as they met her calm, loving gaze. 

*" Mother, thou shalt not speak so lightly of the 
woman I love with all the passion of my soul." 
Then he realized to whom he was talking, and in a 
slightly subdued voice entreated: "Have mercy on 
me, mother. Speak kindly of the woman I love so 
deeply." 

" Forgive me, my dear Paul. I was too hasty in 
showing you a way to consolation. I did not mean 
to seem cruel to you, my son." 
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The tears were rolling from his motb^'s eyes, 
eyes so true and blue. What did it matter if such 
eyes were a trifle pale with age? Their faded color 
meant years and years of devotion, without count 
and without stint or thought of self. 

''My beloved son," she continued, quite low and 
soft in her tones, but her sweet voice going directly 
to his heart, "remember, my Paul, the old words, 
' Thy will be done on earth, as it is in heaven.' ' 

Staggering to his mother's side, tears blinding 
his eyes, the son fell upon his knees, hiding his 
face in his mother's lap as he had done so many 
times before when still a child. 

''Men are only boys grown tall ; 
Hearts don't change much after all." 

A long silence settled upon the room; twilight 
stole gently away, while kindly night, with her 
sheltering veil of darkness, hid the pastor's grief 
from view. 



CHAPTEE XXXIX. 

The next day Helena was taken quite ill, and 
Marie called Julia to her bedside early ux the morn- 
ing. 

"I wish, Julia, that you would have Wilhelm 
drive you to the station, and that you then go to 
the city, to my physician. I am entirely out of his 
medicines. He knows my troubles so well that he 
will give you something that will help me at once." 

Julia was not feeling very well herself, taking, 
as she did, the pastor's troubles very seriously to 
heart. However, she kept her illness to herself, 
hoping that a trip to the city would help her own 
case. 

Helena continued: "'After you have seen the doc- 
tor, Julia, will you kindly attend to this list of er- 
rands for me? By so doing you will be a great help 
to me, as it is a long time since I have had an op- 
portunity of being in the city." 

"While I am in town to-day, Helena, I can also 
see about my own departure. This affair of the 
pastor's has so upset me that I shall feel better away 
from Bodan, for the present at least." 

" If you go, Julia, I shall miss you very much. 
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My husband causes me uneasiness again, and for 
this reason I should like to have a good friend with 
me ; but I would not have you remain if you do not 
feel happy." 

"It is really better that I go away now for a 
while,' said Julia, a little annoyed. *" I have noticed 
that Fitlulein Fischer has taken a great dislike to 
me. She feels convinced that had I remained away 
from Rodan the pastor would have learned to love 
her; and she will not believe otherwise than that 
from the fiist I had designs upon his love. It is a 
great disappointment to me that, after such hard 
work, and with the best of intentions, to make a 
match between the two, I have only succeeded in mak- 
ing matters much worse than I found them * 

Breaking off suddenly, Julia concluded: ''If I am to 
attend to all of your commissions, Helena, and re- 
turn to Rodan to-night, I must catch the next train 
at eight o'clock." 

After a fatiguing day, Julia returned to Rodan 
late at night. 

"Here is your medicine, Helena. I trust that 
you will feel better in the morning. I will then 
give you an account of the sum required for your 
errands, I am too tired to do so to-night." 

** Good-night, and many thanks for your kindness. 
The medicine will help me at once. I expect to 
feel quite myself again in the morning." 

Julia took her breakfast the following morning in 
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the dining-room. Sunshine and Fi&ulein Fischer 
were in the room before her ; Sunshine was quarrel- 
ling with the governess, who sat silently there, not 
wishing to disturb the countess were she still asleep. 
Julia finished her co£fee, and remaining seated at 
the breakfast table, she drew out her note book, en- 
grossing herself without delay in making up the 
account of the expenditures she had made for Helena 
the day before in the city. So she paid no further 
attention to the differences between Sunshine and 
Frltulein Fischer. Sunshine soon left the room, 
shortly after which Helena opened the door of the 
sitting-room, and appeared in her night clothes, and 
with her hair hanging down; she was holding a pair 
of rolled-up stockings in her hand. She was evi- 
dently much excited about something. 

" Julia, Sunshine says that Fi^ulein Fischer com- 
menced to quarrel with her this morning, and, being 
very angry with the child, that she struck her.* 

Julia looked up from her note-book, hearing 
Helena's angry voice. 

" When I entered the room this morning, Helena, 
Sunshine was already quarrelling with FrtCulein 
Fischer, who, as far as I know, said nothing what- 
ever. I did not see the FrSulein strike Sunshine, 
and, of course, know nothing about the matter." 

On hearing this Helena's eyes became set with 
rage, and she threw the rolled stockings directly at 
Julia's head, but who, dodging, escaped them. 
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"You lie! You lie!* screamed. Helena. "My 
child always tells the truth ! ' 

Julia rose in hot haste from the table, but before 
she could give expression to her indignation, she 
saw Helena give a quick little spring into the air, 
and then fall to the floor quite unconscious, with 
foam coming from her mouth. 

It was an open secret at Rodan that the countess 
was afflicted with these spells, and they were from time 
to time brought on by her becoming suddenly angered. 
Julia rushed to her friend's assistance, forgetting her 
own wounded feelings, and sitting down upon the 
floor beside Helena, took her head in her lap. 

Fraulein Fischer hastened to fetch fresh water with 
which to bathe Helena's face. Before long the latter 
regained consciousness, opening her eyes with a look 
still of anger as she gazed at Julia. She seemed to be 
quite herself again, showing no great effects from 
the attack through which she had just passed. 

Now, if there is anything in all this world calcu- 
lated to make even a good-natured American " red- 
hot mad," it is to be told that he or she is a liar. 
And Julia, having fully arrived at this condition, 
soon left Helena to herself, and went out of the 
room. 

Julia immediately ordered her trunks packed, and 
departed from Sodan to rejoin her mother, by the 
late afternoon train. She gave a sigh of relief as 
the train pu£fed out of the station, and involuntarily 
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and half aloud ejaculated, ''Danm the Dutch, any- 
way," then added: "This marrying and intermarry- 
ing, fiddling and re-fiddling on one string, is enough 
to ruin any disposition or temper that ever existed.* 

After which she smoothed out her ruffled feathers 
and settled herself down for a quieting nap. 
• Helena was very contrite as soon as she gained 
her self-possession, and realized how very hasty she 
had heen with Julia. On going to her friend's room 
toward evening, to beg her forgiveness, she was 
greatly surprised, not to say shocked, to find that 
she had left Bodan, bag and baggage, on the late 
afternoon train. She decided to write to Julia im- 
mediately, to try and make peace. 

She rang and gave orders that a large box was to 
be filled with the choicest flowers from the castle 
conservatory, to be sent o£f early the next morning 
by the first express, accompanied by a letter, which 
Helena seated herself at once to write, to Julia. 
16 



CHAPTEB XL. 

Fkom the veiy first after his return home. Count 
von Bodan had shunned all association with his fel- 
low creatures. He was thought by them to be still 
eccentric, but regarded as sane. 

His days while at the asylum had been wisely 
divided into hours for exercise, baths, douches, and 
rest; his diet being most carefully watched. At 
Bodan this well-regulated life had been entirely 
neglected, the count being his own master and left 
to the irregularity of his own erratic ways. 

Helena was the first to notice the recommence- 
ment of little peculiarities in her husband's habits, 
and saw with uneasiness and alarm the gratification 
of his one great passion, to be alone with his daugh- 
ter as often as possible, passing days at a time with 
his child. Helena was particularly uneasy when 
Sunshine went for long walks alone with her father, 
always offering to join them in their rambles, but 
was as regularly repulsed and told, as the count put 
it, that Sunshine and he wanted to go "twosing." 
Fearing to cross the count in his desires, Helena 
had reluctantly acquiesced in his wishes, but while 
Sunshine was away with her father the hours were 
passed by her mother in restless anxiety. 
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Sunshine was in the park with FiKulein Fischer 
one morning, when the count, going in search of her, 
had spied the child playing. 

''Come here. Sunshine, I want thee," her father 
called. 

Sunshine had great love for her father and greeted 
him with a happy smile when she heard him calling 
her, and ran at once to meet him. She threw her- 
self into his arms outstretched to receive her, and 
he, catching her under the arms, swung her high up 
into the air. This brought forth a merry laugh from 
Sunshine, whereupon he kissed her repeatedly before 
placing her upon the ground again. 

The Frttulein had approached them, when the 
count said : 

*" I want Simshine to go for a walk with me to- 
day, FrSulein." 

"Do you not think it will rain, Herr Count? It 
looks very much like it, I find." 

" No. It will not rain to-day. I have ordered 
good weather for our walk." 

" Very well," submissively replied the governess. 
"I will get Sunshine's hat for her." 

As the two passed through the village stieets, 
many a cheery greeting was interchanged between 
the count and his peasants. 

•Where are we going for our walk to-day, 
father?" 

' I did not say anything about it at the house," 
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confidingly said the count, ''but I received orders 
in the night to visit the cemetery to-day, and com- 
municate with the authorities there/ and he looked 
carefully around to see that no one was listening or 
following. 

Sunshine had no fears for the cemetery, where she 
had frequently been with her father, and so trotted 
along beside him, having a firm hold of his hand. 
The count's steps were at times too long for the 
Uttle girl, chatting so merrily as she hippety-hopped 
to keep up with him. 

" But, father, thou dost not seem to be listening 
to what I say," disappointedly pouted Sunshine. ** I 
have been trying ever so long to play mother with 
thee to-day, but thou art a very bad son," 

They had reached the entrance to the cemeteiy 
and passed in, walking on between the graves. It 
had commenced to rain, a fine drizzle falling. 

"Had we better not go home, father? We are 
getting all wet." 

** No, my child, the rain cannot wet us. Besides, 
I have several engagements to keep here." 

Stopping before a grave he addressed Sunshine : 

"Now thou art to jump over this grave, my child. 
It will greatly please the dead man living here." 

Sunshine gazed up into her father's face with a 
startled and inquiring look; but seeing how in ear- 
nest he was, she jumped over the grave, which seemed 
to please him childishly. 
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From grave to grave they passed, he forcing her to 
jump over each momid as they reached them. 

"Now jump over this grave, my child." 

"Father, I am very tired," she breathlessly com- 
plained. 

"Never mind. Jump at once; thou must not 
anger the dead 1 " 

Sunshine jumps, but was so fatigued that she did 
not clear the mound, but dragged after her, with her 
feet, a wreath of black beads, placed upon the grave; 
she stumbled, failed to regain, her footing, and fell. 

"How darest thou displease the dead so? Thou 
bad child," cried the father. 

Sunshine rose to her feet, wet and muddy. She 
began to cry, turned away and ran toward the exit 
of the grounds, without her hat, thoroughly fright- 
ened at the strange look of rage upon her father's 
face. The count ran after her for a while, and then 
settled down into a walk, evidently forgetting the 
flying child, muttering to himself as he passed along 
the paths. The peasants meeting him received no 
notice in reply to their greetings, they standing re- 
spectfully one side and sadly shaking their heads as 
he went mumbling by. 

The dinner time had passed, and Helena had been 
looking out of the window for the past hour or so, 
her heart in her throat, and palpitating violently, so 
deep was her anxiety. Finally she saw Sunshine 
running toward the castle^ her hair and clothing in 
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wild difloider. The countess ran down the stairs 
and out into the court to meet her, Sunshine falling 
almost exhausted into her mother's arms. 

"Father is terrible," she screamed. "Hide me! 
Hide me, mother, quick. Be quick, and do not let 
him find me. He will kill me," thoroughly horri- 
fied, shrieked Sunshine. 

Helena's face was ashen as she hurriedly half 
dragged Sunshine up the stairs and into the room, 
quickly locking and bolting the door. She at oDce 
removed Sunshine's wet clothing, placed her in bed, 
and bathed her hot face and swollen eyes, until at 
last the child fell asleep, but even then, she started 
up nervously at times, crying out in her sleep: 

" Father, please do not make me jump over any 
more graves. I am so, so tired. Don't make me 
jump any more, please, please, father! " 

Long into the night Helena sat beside her feverish 
child, blaming herself for trusting Sunshine with 
the count, although she had been obliged to do so. 
A grateful prayer escaped her lips, as she at last 
saw Sunshine sleeping peacefully, giving heartfelt 
thanks that she still had her alive and safe. 



CHAPTER XU. 

Afteb this event the count became quite docile 
again. For the past month he had taken all of his 
meals with his wife and little daughter. One day 
Helena and Sunshine had been waiting for him some 
time to come home to dinner; they noticed when 
he entered that he was overheated, evidently just 
letuming from a horseback ride, still wearing his 
riding clothes and carrying the riding whip in his 
hand. 

" Come to dinner at once," he sullenly cried out, 
"and do not keep me waiting, either." 

Sunshine looked at her mother, frightened at once. 
Helena, pale but cool, was immediately on guard. 
Count Eugen seated himself and laid his whip be- 
side him on the table. 

"You do not know how to eat. I will fix your 
soup for you." 

He took up mustard, vinegar, pepper, salt, etc., 
mixed a great quantity of this stuff, rose and poured 
a half cup full of the concoction, first into Helena's 
and then into Sunshine's plate of soup. 

Sunshine sat at the left of her father and quite 
near to him. She took a spoonful of the soup and 
then commenced to cry. 
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"I cannot eat this soup, the mustard bums my 
mouth/ she is saying. 

"All nonsense," cried the count in a rage, and 
grasped his whip before any one was aware of his in- 
tentions and could intervene. He struck Sunshine 
across the face, a savage blow, which raised a welt, an 
ugly ridge on forehead and cheek. The child sobbed 
bitterly, but bravely kept her seat and tried again 
to eat the soup. 

The servant was about to come to her relief, but at 
a sign from Helena he remained quietly standing 
back of the count's chair; he was all ready to spring 
upon the count and wrench the whip from him. 

Count Eugen next turned to Helena at his other 
side, drawing a revolver from his pocket, which he 
immediately cocked ready for use. 

"Madam, shall I shoot you? * 

Helena looked firmly and calmly into her husband's 
eyes, who was now pointing the revolver directly at 
her head. 

" Certainly, if thou thinkest best ; but be sure and 
take good aim and do not fail to kill me at the first 
shot." 

Helena neither flinched nor trembled; and the 
count, as suddenly as he had drawn the weapon, 
laid it upon the table. 

"Donnervetter!" he cried; "you are a plucky 
little creature. Do you know that your courage 
has saved your life this time? Otherwise I would 
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have put a hole right through that pretty blond head 
of yours.' 

Helena began to show nervous strain, but braced 
herself as he continued : 

" Another time when I mix for you anything so 
wholesome and good as this soup, do not let me see 
you make such faces about eating it." 

Sunshine sat paralyzed with fear. The servant 
had left the room, unobserved by his master, and 
returned with a dozen strong men ; upon the appear- 
ance of the men, Helena was quicker than the count, 
who also reached for the revolver at the same time 
she did, but Helena had the dangerous weapon 
safely in hand. The men were standing around her, 
but the count was ready for them and a terrific strug- 
gle ensued. Despite his efforts, however frantic and 
desperate they might be, he was finally overcome, 
and secured, and a few days later taken back to the 
asylum. 



CHAPTER XUI. 

Julia Mobtdceb reoeived an invitation from 
friends living at the Gecil in London, to cross the 
Channel and make them a short visit. This young 
lady was not a person to let such an opportunity pass 
unnoticed, and so, of course, accepted, and was soon 
upon her way. Being devoted to London, she was 
soon making herself at home in the great English 
capital and living in a whirl of excitement. 

As she sat one day in the restaurant overlooking 
the Embankment, a note was handed to her. She was 
both surprised and pleased that Hugo Eleist was also 
in London, stopping at the Savoy ; and further that 
he intended to call upon her during the next day, dine 
with her and escort her to the theatre, the Shaftes- 
bury, in the evening, wishing, he wrote, that she 
might see a bright opera which was pleasing London 
immensely. 

Julia knew that Hugo's visit would add greatly to 
her enjoyment of London. The evening arrived and 
she found that Hugo had the lower left hand box, 
looking from the audience. She thoroughly enjoyed 
the first act, and was especially taken with the fas- 
cinating German prima-donna, Agnes Pless, who was 
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the attraction of the evening; coming as she had from 
the Continent to star in London. After the curtain 
had descended upon the first act, SQeist, with a mys- 
terious look upon his face, arose and opened a little 
door at the back of the box, which until then had 
entirely escaped Julia's notice. 

This door led directly into the dressing-room of 
the singer, who was evidently expecting his appear- 
ance. The star was occupied at the moment with 
her make-up, but was not at a loss to make the new- 
comers feel their welcome ; her dresser, maid, and 
dog were with her in the room. Julia sat down 
beside the dog, which was lying on a chaise longue, 
and made friends with him. Agnes and SQeist were 
engaged in conversation, from which Julia knew 
that they were old acquaintances, and did not won- 
der at the informality of the meeting. Hugo had the 
box for the season's engagement in London, which was 
to be at the singer's disposition after his departure. 

Julia had never been in an actress's dressing-room 
during a performance, and liked the novelty of the 
thing ; studying the singer's face while she talked she 
concluded she was as beautiful a woman as she had 
ever seen, and it was not difBicult to see that she was 
bright and entertaining. Arrangements were made 
to join the actress at home after the opera for an 
Imbiss. Agnes and E^leist being such old friends, 
put Julia at her ease, and when she left this attrac- 
tive singer that evening it was with a feeling that 
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they were also old friends. The trio spent many 
happy days together, visiting the different restau- 
rants, to find something new to suit the taste of 
Agnes and Hugo, both agreeing that they could not 
find anything worth eating in London. 

Nights after the opera some noted restaurant 
would be visited, then as a top off, some old hole in 
the wall, or quaint resort down in the bowels of the 
earth, would be hunted up, where Agnes and Hugo 
would drink a glass or two of their beloved German 
beer, breathing prayers of gratitude the while to Gam- 
brinus. 

Hugo was to depart for Scotland on Monday after- 
noon, so Julia persuaded him to take her to visit Ag- 
nes on Sunday, where he left the two women to them- 
selves so that he could complete his arrangements for 
leaving London. After dinner they stretched out 
upon Agnes's bed, and as they rested their bodies 
their tongues flew. 

"Are you satisfied with your success in London? * 
Julia asked. 

''I am satisfied with the pay at least," was the 
reply. "You see, Julia, I am very much in love 
with the dearest and sweetest of men * — her eyes 
sparkled as she spoke — ''he is in Germany, an ofiScer 
in the army.* 

"Prince? Count? Or • Julia did not 

finish her question. Agnes interrupted her by 
saying : 
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"Only baron, my dear," smiling at Julia's per- 
spicuity. "Why, Julia, I am so desperately in love 
with my baron, that I have no eyes for the English 
swells here; so I do not fill the front seats with 
these paying gentlemen, as is usual, and expected 
of me, a state of things, you can easily believe, of 
which the management most decidedly does not 
approve. They have less money — I fewer flowers — 
the management saying it is the only hindrance to my 
otherwise complete success. But what is a girl to 
do when her heart is in Grermany ? " added the singer 
with a happy sigh. 

"Oh, just let the Englishmen go, of course!" 
promptly agreed Julia, " but tell me about your life, 
Agnes. I am very much interested in the lives of 
great artists. * 

The face of Agnes Pless became sober at once. 
She replaced the framed photograph of her baron, 
which she had been showing to Julia, upon the 
table standing by the bed. 

"My life is like many others of whom you have 
heard or read many times, and soon told." 

Julia was half reclining, resting her head upon her 
hand, supporting herself upon her elbow. 



CHAPTER XTiTTT, 

Agnes settled herself comfortably and began: 
" I was bom a veiy poor girl, a daughter of the 
uneducated working classes, Julia/ she continued, 
"the first bom of a large family; my one incentive 
to untiring effort was the miserable poverty of my 
parents, little brothers and sisters; and, oh, what a 
struggle my life has been ! — Filled with temptation, 
almost insurmountable obstacles continually in my 
way. But I succeeded in spite of it all," exultingly 
she cried; "we imeducated creatures of the lower 
classes are obliged to endure things of which your 
class, dear Julia, never believe." 

Agnes paused for a moment far away in her 
thoughts. Then went on: "The life I have led 
would, without doubt, fail to meet with the approval 
of the orthodox world. At what a cost I have suc- 
ceeded the world will never know. When I am 
summoned hence, my dear Julia, I will have to 
stand for judgment upon what I have accomplished 
in this world, and not upon what my creed has been. 
But to come back to my life, I have done great good 
with my money for my dear family, first of all, plac- 
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ing my sufifering parents beyond want; then, too, I 
am educating all of my brothers and sisters. You 
will admit that the money is being well used. • 

"How full of good work your life is,* discon- 
tentedly remarked Julia. ** As far as I can see, I do 
very little good by being in the world, but, you see, 
Agnes, it is my mother's wish above all else that I 
find a rich husband, and she gives me little time to 
think of or do anything else." 

"Oh, well, Julia, never mind! We must all go 
along the road upon which our individual journeys 
fall, and pass along to the world beyond, good or 
bad. I do the very best I can, and what I believe 
to be right, and that is the very best I can do. So 
far, I have met no one who knows more about the 
life to come than I do myself ; and I have made up 
my mind that I ought to stand by what I believe to 
be right, and then there will only be mistakes to 
count against me. And mistakes made in good in- 
tent cannot be fairly set against one." 

She was silent a moment as though ruminating 
upon some past event, and then added : 

" One great mistake I did make — I fell in love 
with a pair of beautiful eyes and married them. He 
did not love me. He spent my money, and he 
spanked me. And so I left him. I felt very much 
relieved the day I held my divorce in my hand. 
But now my life is entirely different — ^this great 
flood of love in my heart makes me conscious of my 
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Maker's love for me, and what Heaven must be in 
Gomparison.* 

"You are certainly very much in love, Agnes," 
rejoined Julia, ** and I earnestly hope for you that 
you will be blessed with the fullest, sweetest reali- 
zation of your ideals.* 

*Tes, Julia, I am deeply and entirely gone on 
that baron of mine. Love — love — sweet love. It 
makes my life on earth grand! Wonderful! It 
soothes my heart like the blessing it is. My 
baron's love for me and mine for him has rewarded 
me while still on earth for all I have denied myself 
and suffered, and has taken all bitterness out of the 
trials of life." 

Julia was veiy deeply interested in her fair com- 
panion's stoiy, and was impressed with the person- 
ality of the actress, realizing faintly that essence 
which we fail to really grasp, but which after all is 
what such people put forth when they hold spell- 
bound an entire audience of a theatre. 

''I have nearly finished, Julia. I am now at the 
most serious moment of my life. Shall I marry my 
baron? I do not hesitate for myself — that I must 
renounce the high and paying position to which I 
have struggled in the artistic world. If I many, 
his military career is at an end. Will he not re- 
gret, later on, when we two live a quiet unexciting 
life at one of his country seats? Will it not be to 
him solitude k deux? Will he never, never regret 
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that he, a high-bom noble, gave up all worldly glory 
to be the husband of a daughter of the people? " 

Julia was deeply impressed, and gazed intently at 
her oompanion in silence for a few minutes without 
speaking. These two yoimg women, both beautiful 
far above the ordinary, looked into each other's eyes 
as though reading their innermost thoughts. The 
silence was so complete that the ticking of the Dres- 
den clock in the adjoining room could be plainly 
heard. 

"* It is all so strange, so very strange to me, Agnes, 
this love divine of which you speak and of which 
you have heard so many men and women rave. For 
my part I have never met the man who, was he once 
gone from my sight, I ever longed to have back, as 
I have generally occupied myself with one of the 
many others I have always had in tow. I have had 
forty opportunities to marry, and my mother has 
almost given me up — you smile, Agnes — to me it 
seems much easier to marry than not to marry — no, 
none of the forty seemed to break his heart, either 
— as many of them have since married. But what 
nonsense I am talking. Have you and Hugo SQeist 
been friends long, Agnes? * 

" Yes. Many, many years. He is in fact the first 
man I ever met who did for me and wanted nothing 
in return. Kleist is immensely rich.* 

" Did you ever feel, Agnes, that you would like to 

marry him ? " 
16 
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" Oh, never ! Never I Of all things in the world, 
Julia, I could not love him in that way. He would 
not be true to me, and what is love without fidelity? 
His position in my life is quite unique, and I love 
him dearly, I admit. Before he returns I must give 
orders to my maid to pack my trunks. My Christ- 
mas vacation commences on Tuesday, when I shall 
be off for Germany to my love. What bliss ! " with 
a delighted laugh. " But do not tell Hugo ; he does 
not want me to marry the baron and give up my 
career to which he knows I am devoted. He says, 
' Love your baron, Agnes, just as much as you 
please, but do not make the mistake the second time 
in your life, of marrying.' An actress, he believes, 
or pretends to, should never marry. Very stupid of 
him, I think; don't you, Julia? * 

''Indeed, I think he is stupid on that point at 
least, although he is a clever man in most direc- 
tions," remarked Julia. "Perhaps he is jealous." 

" Oh, no ! He is not jealous, only set in lus way. 
But then I say to myself, * He does not know my 
particular baron,' Julia, or he would understand and 
then have no further objections." 

Hugo's return made it necessary for Agnes and 
Julia to dress. On leaving Agnes for the night, 
Julia promised to see her at the theatre the next 
night. 

Early Monday morning Julia dragged Kleist about 
London searching for a real German laurel wreath. 
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which she insisted must be presented to Agnes that 
evening. The hunt was most successful, too, so 
Eleist was allowed in the afternoon to depart peace- 
fully for Scotland. 

Julia was on hand at the theatre in good time, 
passing the evening in the actress's dressing-room, 
Agnes sewing while waiting between acts upon 
something she wished to wear when with her love 
in (Jermany, and which, no doubt, was expected to 
add to her charms, and make him love her all the 
more. Julia left before the opera was finished, bid- 
ding her new friend an affectionate farewell ; as they 
parted Agnes placed a small gold coin in Julia's 
hand, saying the while: 

'"Keep this, Julia, and remember me. This coin 
is a part of the first money I ever earned ; may it 
bring you good luck in life, my sweet friend. Now, 
good-by, and God bless you." 

No matter how far apart in life the starting points 
and stations of these two women had been, Julia felt 
as she left Agnes, that their souls were kindred ; that 
she, at least, would be a better woman for having 
met, known, and loved Agnes Pless. 



CHAPTER XUV. 

Julia was with her mother in Germany, about 
the middle of April, when she received a letter 
from Helena, dated at Eodan a few days previously. 
The two young women had arranged their differences 
which had sent Julia in such hot haste from the old 
castle. Those sweet flowers and the sad letter which 
had been sent after them, immediately after discover- 
ing the sudden departure from Bodan, healed the 
wound quickly and made Julia regret not having 
had more patience with her unfortunate friend. 

The latter ran : 

"Dearest Julia: — I want to leave Rodan for a 
while to shake off my blues, and first I am going 
to visit you. Let me know when I may go to you. 
My mother is coming to Bodan to stay with Sun- 
shine while I am away. Tou will be glad to hear 
that my sister Elsa is well and is home again. As 
I expect so soon to see you I will not write more to- 
day. Lovingly, Helena.* 

Julia was well pleased at the prospect of being 
with Helena again, and at once began to lay plans 
for her entertainment. Hugo E^leist was, of all her 
acquaintances, the one upon whom she could bevt- 
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count to help her in this particular direction, and, 
therefore, she promptly set about making her ar- 
rangements with him. And Hugo was not slow, 
either, in agreeing to all plans, and was glad to pass 
his free moments in the company of two young and 
attractive women, his interest keenly awakened; 
being anxious to meet Helena, of whom Julia had 
talked so much to him. 

The day finally arrived, bringing Helena and her 
haggage, and she was settled down and comfortable, 
ready for anything that might transpire. In due 
course, Hugo was presented, and Helena's feelings 
for him rapidly developed, so that ten days after 
meeting him she realized that he was the grand pas- 
sion of her life. Hugo felt flattered and was also 
rather taken with Helena's beauty, and the time 
passed rapidly with a woman so wide-awake and 
entertcdning. 

Helena had quite a talent for writing verses — 
both humorous and of a tender nature, the one 
thought, of course, in all these writings being Hugo. 
This occupation was a novelty to him, and kept him 
quietly by her side, and his mind from his other 
friends, who for the time being were obliged to do 
without his company, even Julia finding quite often 
that her room was better than her company, and 
obligingly leaving the two to themselves. 

Julia's boudoir was a most artistic room, contain- 
ing cozy easy chairs, and a large divan with its score 
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of downy cushions. Palms, bric-k-brac, and endless 
beautiful souvenirs of her travels — all making the 
room an ideal lounging place. Helena shared 
Julia's bedroom, which was at one side of the bou- 
doir, while the salon was at the other side. 

Julia was curled up on her beloved divan in the 
boudoir after luncheon one day, deeply occupied 
with an interesting novel. Helena entered the room 
and was obliged to speak twice to draw Julia's atten- 
tion from the book. 

" Julia, Hugo and I are going off for a lark this 
afternoon. You do not mind, do you, if we do not 
ask you to go along? " 

" No, I do not mind it in the least. In fact, I 
would rather finish my book. Tou and Hugo, 
Helena, with your poetry and love making, are 
irresistible to each other, but an outsider does enjoy 
an occasional change." 

" But how about the opera to-night, Julia? Hugo 
left this ticket to his box for you, and asked me to 
tell you that we will meet you at the opera." 

" No use, I suppose, asking questions about what 
you two are up to this afternoon? " said Julia, with 
just the faintest trace of curiosity discernible in her 
voice. 

" No. Not the least use, * answered Helena. Then 
looking at the clock, added: "Hugo is not coming 
for me, so I must be off to meet him. Oh, Julia! 
Julia I This is the first time in all my life that I 
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have been really happy. And would that I could 
live a million years." 

''Make the most of it," laconically advised Julia. 
"Good-by, Helena," and Julia's book had her full 
attention again, any inclination that she might have 
to worry about Helena's infatuation for Hugo van- 
ishing from her thoughts. Then, too, Julia was glad 
to see some happiness in her friend's life of troubles 
and clouds. 

Patti was to sing that evening, and Julia was 
most eager to hear the diva again. Arriving at the 
box earlier than usual and long before the others, 
she settled down to pass the time as best she might 
while waiting. Inasmuch as she was of a lonely dis- 
position when not with others, and, indeed, not lik- 
ing to be left to her own resources, it did not take 
long for her to spy out an officer in the box directly 
opposite the one in which she was sitting. 

He was alone, and probably equally lonely, no 
doubt believing that in Julia he recognized an old 
acquaintance, or, at least, under the circumstances, 
allowing himself to harbor that idea. At all events, 
to give himself the benefit of any possible doubt upon 
the subject he passed around and into the box she 
occupied. Naturally he at once saw his mistake, 
and, of course, could do no less than apologize. 
Julia, knowing by the uniform of an officer that he 
at least ranked as a gentleman, was not such a prude 
but what she joined in the conversation which easily 
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resulted from the formalities made necessary by his 
entrance into the box. 

Ere long they weie chatting merrily and growing 
rapidly acquainted. Julia had entirely foigotten 
Helena and Hugo's existence until steps were 
heard approaching the door, and as the countess 
and her escort entered, the ofiScer stepped out of the 
box, Hugo after him, closing the door. A rather 
lively discussion took place between Kleist and 
the military gentleman, at the end of which the 
latter bowed and expressed his regrets again and 
again at the stupid mistake in identity he had 
made. 

" You will get us all into trouble, Julia, with your 
nonsense," decidedly remarked Helena in a tone of 
disapproval. 

*" I was terribly bored, waiting here alone for you 
two, and found means of amusing myself ; it is sur- 
prising how some people limit having a good time 
to themselves." 

Hugo's return cut short the possibility of loom- 
ing trouble, which was beginning to make itself 
manifest. 

'^ I am so glad that you and Helena came in just 
as you did, Hugo," promptly commenced Julia; 
" otherwise I am sure that officer would soon have 
spoken to me. I was frightened at having a strange 
man in the box with me," while she gazed calmly 
and innocently into her lap. 
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''Then why did you not ask him what he wanted, 
Julia ? " asked SQeist. 

"How was I to know but what you had invited 
him to join our party? I certainly did not wish to 
oflfend a friend of yours." 

Eleist, knowing what a hopeless case it was 
to change Julia, turned to Helena with the re- 
mark: 

" If Julia Mortimer gets back to America without 
having half the men in Europe by the ears, I am no 
judge of humanity. By the way, I had almost 
made up my mind to invite you two girls to go on a 
business trip with me to the Rhine ; but, by Jove, if 
Julia cannot behave herself better than she has to- 
night, I think the safest place for her is with her 
mother." 

''Did you hear me talking to the officer, 
Hugo?" 

"Well, no, Julia. I cannot say that I did." 

"Well, then, no bones have been broken," saucily 
answered Julia. 

"No," rejoined Heist, "but it would be far easier 
for me to believe that there have been bones broken, 
than to believe that you could sit beside a man and 
not talk to him." 

"Take us on the trip, that's a dear, good boy, 
Hugo; oh, do, Hugo," urged Julia, "and I promise 
not to look to the right or left, but just straight 
ahead, all the way and back again. Helena can 
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chaperon us, and there will be no need of mamma 
accompanying us, will there, Hugo? * 

** Not that I can see, Julia. It would prove veiy 
fatiguing, as we will have to cover a good deal of 
ground in a short time. I must be back again here 
next week, at the latest." 



CHAPTER XLV. 

The proposed trip had been arranged for the fol- 
lowing Monday. Julia had been buggy riding dur- 
ing the morning and returned so late that it was 
necessary for her to dress in great haste, the time 
being almost at hand for Kleist to arrive to drive 
them to the station. 

Looking out of the window, Helena saw him 
driving up, the two women descending at once to 
meet him. Julia's maid took up a bag and a shawl- 
strap and was about to leave the room and follow her 
mistress down to the carriage, when she noticed a 
bottle of iodine which Julia required for painting a 
swollen and painful joint on her foot, and which had 
evidently been forgotten when the trunk was packed. 
With a startled look she put down the baggage, 
took up the bottle, thought a second or two, hesitated 
a few seconds more, and then pushed the bottle of 
iodine in among the convenient folds of the handy 
shawl-strap bundle; then, with a satisfied smile, she 
took up her load and followed downstairs. 

S[leist looked well, and was handsomely dressed in 
a new spring suit of gray. He smiled good naturedly. 
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and saluted as he saw his friends approaching, and 
handed them gallantly into the carriage. Then the 
maid arrived, Eleist taking the bag and shawl-strap, 
and mischief commenced about as soon as he touched 
the handle; for unbeknown to any one the cork of 
the iodine bottle had also determined to have an 
outing, and so out it came, when, behold, in the 
twinkling of an eye, Hugo's nice new gray trousers 
had changed their color to a beautiful deep brown, 
down the entire length of one leg. And, just 
think! He only said one word about it all: 
"Danm!" 

" Hugo Kleist ! * exclaimed Julia, much astonished. 
** This is the first time I ever heard you swear. I 
am so glad, too, and I feel immeasurably relieved. 
There is something wrong with a man who cannot 
swear occasionally, upon impressive opportunity." 

''My trousers got the impression at once,* he 
dryly replied; "but if we had not been speaking 
English, Julia, perhaps my saving clause of swear- 
ing would not have been apparent to you so plainly.* 

There was nothing to do but to drive to the rail- 
way station and forget the injured feelings of the 
trousers. 

The shawl-strap was the joint property of Helena 
and Julia, and arriving at the station, they found that 
enough time still remained to open the package and 
investigate the damage done by the iodine. Two 
mackintoshes were completely ruined, and a dozen 
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pairs of gloves damaged beyond use; the stained 
articles were left behind in the station. 

''If you begin to leave your baggage behind so 
early in the game, my friends, by the time we reach 
Cologne, we will have to attend to the refurnishing 
of our clothing department/ good-naturedly sug- 
gested Hugo. 

Helena had observed a discreet silence from the 
moment of the iodine accident till she thought that 
excited feelings had quieted down, and every one 
happy again. As the train sped along she had 
scribbled verses for Hugo's amusement, while Julia, 
little interested in this sort of thing, looked listless- 
ly out of the window, till at length a halt was made 
at a well-known station. 

"Hugo," Julia eagerly announced, "*! am going to 
get out here for a moment; how long do we stop? * 

" I do not know, but what on earth do you want? " 
he anxiously asked. ''Let me go for you. I fear 
that if you get out you will be left behind." 

" Oh, pshaw ! I won't, either. I never ate such 
salt pickles as the peasants make here ; and no time 
like the present for getting some of them." 

"Well, get some then, and hurry up, if you must 
have them.* 

The pickles kept Julia occupied and consequently 
quiet for some time, but, unfortunately, they proved 
a serious offence to that young lady's digestive or- 
gans, which rebelled and doubled up our beautiful 
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miss with pain after she reached the hotel until the 
wee small hours of the morning, and, strange to 
say, this did not add to Julia's good-nature. 

Hugo did not feel as though the first day's trip 
had been as decidedly successful as he had antici- 
pated, but consoled himself with the thought that 
other days were to come, and one must not expect 
to be always happy in this world. 

The party was most comfortably quartered in a 
hotel which had originally been a palace, and noth- 
ing was wanted to make the trio feel at home. 
Helena had taken a severe cold on the trip, and was 
compelled to remain in bed. Hugo, not feeling 
well, also preferred indoors, and this combination of 
affairs left Julia entirely to herself, which did well 
enough for a while; but, being in robust health her- 
self, she grew restless, donned her jacket and hat, 
and went forth in quest of amusement in the city. 
First of all she looked up a Johann Maria Farina 
cologne establishment, which she entered and almost 
got into a fight with a clerk who, to her way of 
thinking, did not hesitate to slander American wom- 
en in general. A large half-gallon bottle of cologne 
was the innocent cause of the altercation. Julia 
spied the giant and novel bottle almost immediately 
upon entering the place. 

** What a huge bottle of cologne ! Well, I never !* 
she exclaimed. "What use have you for such an 
immense bottle of cologne? " 
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The salesman gazed at her curiously for a moment 
and then informed her, as if it were nothing at all 
new, that the demand was so great that these large 
bottles of cologne are especitdly made for supplying 
the American trade, where the women, living in 
temperance circles, drank the cologne, thus provid- 
ing themselves with alcohol, and so satisfying their 
cravings, the cologne leaving no tell-tale odor, as 
whisky had an indiscreet way of doing. 

Julia finally gave up trying to exonerate her 
countrywomen so far away, as the young man was 
very set in his opinion, and stated that it was he 
that sold the cologne and knew the facts. Julia 
could only think of one way of getting even with 
this impudent young person, and that was to buy no 
cologne of him at all. 

She left the store, not knowing what to do next, 
when she saw the cathedral looming up in the dis- 
tance. The day was not bright, but rather inclined 
to be foggy, but of this fact Julia did not seem to 
be aware. 

" I am going up to the top of that cathedral spire, 
or as far up as one can go," she decided. ''From 
there I can get an excellent view of the Rhine.* 

At the cathedral she found quite a party assem- 
bled for the same purpose, with whom she waited 
until the set time for the ascent. Just in front of 
her on the stairs was a fine specimen of an English- 
man^ to whom the many steps seemed but play ; up. 
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up, they went, and at three hundred steps Julia's 
breath, but not her courage, gave out. In answer 
to her very evident signals of distress, the English- 
man reached back to her the curved head of his 
cane, to which she clung and was thus hauled the 
remaining hundred steps or more. 

It was hard luck, indeed, that on account of the 
fog no view could be had of the Shine, and after tdl 
those steps. However, there was nothing left to do 
but to march down again, Julia concluding that she 
was not having such a fine time after all. 

Helena's cold kept the party in Cologne much 
longer than intended, until, in fact, they went to 
Brussels for the last two days of the trip, Julia being 
inconsolable that the two days expected to be spent 
at Ostend had to be abandoned. 

At the Grand Hotel in Brussels, Hugo made the 
mistake of presenting Julia with a package of the 
dearest little cigarettes that young woman had ever 
seen. She immediately lighted one, and, horror 
of horrors! smoked it as they walked along the 
street. This was too much for Helena and Hugo, 
but remonstrances from the two brought forth the 
remark from Julia: 

" Since you two have been in love, you are grow- 
ing wonderfully tame and good, I find.* 

Hugo could not suppress a smile and said : 

^ I shall be glad if I succeed in keeping you 
out of jail, Julia, and getting you safely home 
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again, where I shall gladly leave you in the fu- 
ture.* 

They had left the hotel to purchase a few presents 
for Mrs. Mortimer, Hugo footing the bill ; it was so 
kind of that lady to prefer to remain in her comfort- 
able quarters. A beautiful bonnet, and exquisite 
laces, were the result of the walk, which would de- 
light any woman's heart, making her hope that more 
trips might be planned, when she would again prefer 
to be left behind. 

Brussels is a diminutive Paris, and two days spent 
in such an interesting city was not enough, and so to 
console the two women, Kleist promised to bring 
them back again some day, if they would only be 
good now and return home with him, Julia intimat- 
ing a desire to settle down at the Grand Hotel for a 
visit of at least a month or two, and let Eleist go 
back alone. But Helena went over to Hugo's side 
with very little persuasion, which, of course, forced 
Julia to give up her half -formed intention and full- 
fledged desire to prolong her stay. 

The time for leaving Brussels had arrived. 

Kleist was again awaiting at the hotel entrance the 

coming of his charges to start for the train for the 

return trip. Helena and Julia were descending the 

wide, long flight of stairs leading into the main hall, 

Julia chatting and not carefully looking where she 

was going, in the mean time, busy buttoning her 

gloves. Helena was listening intently to what 
17 
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Julia was saying, when all at onoe the latter 
stumbled, made a frantic lunge at her companion, 
grasped her, they both lost their balance and went 
rolling over and over down to the very bottom of 
the stairs; how well it was for them that the steps 
were thickly carpeted, so that no further damage 
was done than a thorough stunning. 

On standing up, Helena nearly fell again. " Oh ! 
Oh! Oh! * she shrieked. "I have broken my foot" 

A crowd had gathered about the two, which Eleist 
quickly joined, and found his animated property in 
great disorder; both of the young women were mak- 
ing brave efforts to put some sort of shape again 
into their hats, which had been well mashed during 
this involuntary performance over and above the 
regular programme. A closer examination of Hele- 
na's foot showed that she had only lost a heel from 
one of her shoes ; but as no time was left to think 
of other footwear, she was obliged to "dot and 
carry one," all the way back to Mother Mortimer's 
abode. 

Moral : If you will take female friends a-tripping, 
take the mother along. 



CHAPTEB XLVI. 

A FEW days later Julia ordered an early tea to be 
served in the boudoir, so as to enable them all to 
attend a concert. All the afternoon Helena had 
been lying down with a severe headache, and had 
not joined as yet Julia and Hugo, who were sitting 
beside the tea table awaiting her. The subject of 
their conversation, into which they seemed to be put- 
ting great feeling, was Helena, her life, and tribula- 
tions ; they had been talking a full half hour upon 
this subject, mentioning her name many times and 
in tones of excitement. 

"* It does seem to me, Hugo, that Helena has had 
more trials crowded into her short life than it is 
easy to believe that one weak woman could stand 
alone. But with her iron nerve she has stood up 
under it heroically." 

Julia sank her voice almost to a whisper as she 
added, "Do you not love my friend, Hugo? And 
are you not going to marry her? " 

"Why such a foolish question, Julia?" quietly 
asked Kleist, as he listlessly handled one of the tea- 
spoons, but, nevertheless, seemed to be thinking 
seriously; "Helena is already a married woman." 
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''Such marriages are easily broken. Tou ought 
to be flattered by her love. She belongs to one of 
the very oldest families of the nobility of Europe, 
while you and I, my friend, cannot brag much about 
our genealogical records." 

" I do not love Helena well enough to marry her,' 
resolutely answered Hugo ; " if you would know the 
truth, I care more for and would far rather be with 
you, Julia, than with your friend.* 

"Which only goes to show that you have very 
poor taste, Hugo." 

Looking up they saw Helena approaching, her 
face disfigured with rage. Julia alarmed, rose im- 
mediately to go to her friend's assistance, fearing 
that she was ill, and stepped toward Helena, who, 
however, greeted her with an avalanche of abuse: 

** How dare you, Jiilia, talk about me so scandal- 
ously, and right within my hearing, too? " 

"^ Helena ! Helena ! " protests Hugo, who realized 
that another jealous rage was on and knew what was 
coming, "listen to reason." 

But he got no further. 

** I knew all the time that you two were lovers, 
and only had me along as a sort of a convenience." 

She stood at the moment beside a most magnifi- 
cent palm, in a valuable jardini&re. She tore the 
palm quickly apart, throwing the remnants of the 
plant in all directions, and as far as the limits of the 
room would permit. And then she viciously pushed 
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over the jaidini^re, which fell from its pedestal with 
a loud crash, knocking to the floor as it descended 
some of Julia's most treasured pieces of bric-k-brac. 

Fearing one of Helena's epileptic fits, Julia saw 
the destruction of her treasures with perfect com- 
posure apparently, not saying a word. But the 
efifort she made to keep quiet caused her to tremble 
violently. Helena next turned her rage to her hand- 
kerchief, which she tore into shreds, having 
worked herself up to such a pitch that further 
speech was quite impossible. The color of her face 
showed that the blood had rushed to her head, and 
there was no knowing what might happen next. 

" Helena, if you will only quiet yourself and think, 
you will realize how perfectly absurd your actions 
are," remonstrated Eleist. ''Julia and I are good 
friends. That is all. Why, Julia would not have 
me, even if I asked her. Would you, Julia? " 

" Indeed, I would not. You are welcome to your 
Hugo, Helena." 

And Julia turned her glistening eyes toward Eleist 
to see if her dart went home. She had just enough 
of the American Indian, probably imbued from her 
native soil, to rejoice as she saw him wince, and 
knew that the shaft had transfixed him. Julia 
resented her friend's unhappy condition and looked 
upon Eleist as the cause, and be it innocently or 
not Helena's suflferings were none the less great, or 
her misery less lasting. Julia continued : " Heaven 
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protect me from ever belonging to Hugo Eleist, so 
you see, dearest Helena, how welcome you are to 
your lover — your Hugo — as far as I am concerned ; 
and I only hope he may learn to love you only half 
as well as I do, your long-time friend. I could not 
wish him greater luck, or covld he be more assured 
of having a true and loving wife, than by marrying 
you, Helena, my dearest friend." 

Helena had gradually gained control of herself, 
and took a seat at the tea table, bathing her heated, 
swollen face with cologne which Eleist had handed 
her. 

The tea was taken hurriedly and in painful silence, 
Helena then retiring to her bedroom, too much over- 
come to attend the concert. 



CHAPTEE XLVII. 

Helena and Eleist were in Julia's boudoir, Helena 
propped up by the pillows on the divan, and Kleist 
was sitting in a Morris chair beside her. Helena 
was very beautiful, and especially so on this particular 
day. Her cheeks were flushed, and her eyes so bright 
and expressive with love's longings that the dullest 
mind in the whole world could not have mistaken 
her feelings. It was difficult, almost inconceivable, 
to understand how any man could resist her charms. 

But Hugo did not seem to be either as happy or 
as contented as Helena. He had begun to tire of 
the continued sameness, having been almost daily 
with Helena for three months; he had had many 
jealous scenes with her and was obliged either to ac- 
count accurately for the few moments he was able 
to free himself from her, or else have an unpleasant 
scene ; and no matter how flattering this might really 
be, or how positively evident it was of an engrossing 
afifection for him upon Helena's part, to a man of 
such glittering generalities as Hugo it was becoming 
a little tiring. 

He had just informed Helena of the necessity of 
his return home, which meant to her separation 
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from the man without whom she felt that she could 
no longer live. Her feelings were highly wrought up 
by what had been the subject of their conversation. 

''If thou goest away from me now, Hugo, after 
becoming so necessary to my life, hast thou asked 
thyself how I am to live alone? It Yrill be far 
easier for me to live without my breath than with- 
out tiiee, darling.* 

" Such talk, Helena, is all well enough for a school- 
girl, but it is simply ridiculous for a woman of thy 
years and experience." 

" Oh, God ! He calls it experience. Gouldst thou 
realize, my beloved, through what agonies of heart 
and soul I have passed, or of what continued sad- 
ness my life has been composed, thou wouldst know 
what thy love is to me, and how veiy cruel it is to 
take it from me. If thou couldst only know, Hugo, 
through what dark, dismal, heart-breaking scenes I 
have made my way, and what a blessed dawning 
this love for you has brought me, thou wouldst pity 
me in the very depths of thy soul, and reach out to 
save me from the death which must be the alter- 
native of my failure to have thy love.* 

*" Thou art a married woman, Helena, and I not a 
marrying man. Be sensible, and let us be satisfied 
with being good and fast friends, seeing each other 
occasionally." 

"I could easily manage it, Hugo, and be free to 
marry thee. My husband is no doubt hopelessly 
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insane, and thou knowest that this alone practically 
sets me free if I so desire/ 

E^leist said nothing, resigned to the fact that there 
was nothing to do but to bear patiently with what 
she had to say, and hear her to the end. He really 
cared for Helena as much as he could for any woman, 
and did for many. But this was not enough for her. 

" I love thee so well that not for a single moment 
of my waking hours is thy face not visible before me. 
When others talk with whom I may be, I find my- 
self far away in my happy thoughts making fondest 
love to thee. In my sleep,' she fondly murmured, 
''my dreams are only of thee. Do not go away 
from me," she pleaded, " for if thou dost, I shall die 
of longing for thee.* 

''But we can see each other soon again, Helena. 
I really wish thee well," he gently assured her. 

" I cannot give thee up, Hugo. When I open my 
eyes in the morning, with my returning conscious- 
ness comes a grateful ' Thank God ' that I still live 
to see my love again." Her eyes filled with tender 
tears, and she cast an indescribable glance upon her 
companion. 

" Helena ! Helena 1 Calm thyself I " 

But she continued : 

" Wouldst thou know what is most beautiful in 
all God's beautiful world, then look upon thy own 
face. I love thee better than I do myself. It 
would be bliss to die for thee, Hugo, but ask me not 
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to drag on my life without thee. I cannot, Hugo. 
Indeed I cannot, I cannot* 

Hugo moved impatiently in his chair, but remained 
silent. 

"Wouldst thou prove the depth of my love for 
thee? No task couldst thou conceive for me to 
accomplish, my reward to be thy love, that I would 
not succeed. God forgive me ! " she passionately 
exclaimed, her feelings almost beyond control. "I 
would even muider to be thy love. Thou wilt 
never find a second love like mine for thee. Thou 
dost not hear me, beloved. Canst thou hear the 
depths of my love for thee and still not respond ? 
God help me, if I am to live without thee. I have 
been so very, very happy the last thiee months," 
she went on sadly, " thy loving care for me has made 
me believe again in the goodness of my Creator. It 
is love, true love, which has made it so, but this 
itself ia God. For God is love.* 

She paused a moment and the burning tears coursed 
down her &ce as she looked back over her life, and 
mentally compared it with her present experience, 
then added : 

^I would gladly live through my sad life again, 
if in the end I would be thy love. Take me with 
thee, Hugo, dearest, dearest Hugo, take me with 
thee,* she sobbed, her feelings now entirely beyond 
her control. " I will fill thy life with such love and 
such fidelity as no man before thee hast ever 
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known.* She looked at him pathetically and then 
added: ''Dost thou not know what it is to be lonely, 
Hugo? A day is long when passed alone — twenty- 
four lonely hours — each hour, sixty lonely minutes 
— each minute, sixty long, lonely seconds; and then 
think, Hugo, only one day gone, and still thou ask- 
eth me to live my life without thee? I cannot! 
My God! I cannot! I would rather be dead! 
Anything, anything, but not this ! ' 

She stretched her arms toward him, crying: 

" Oh, Hugo ! Hugo ! " 

Hugo rose quickly and went to the window, gaz- 
ing out at the passers-by. Helena continued talk- 
ing, carried far beyond herself by the depths of her 
feelings : " Hugo, go look into the insane asylums of 
the world and see how many, many women have 
gone insane because their lovers have been taken 
from them, and then return to me and say, ' This 
shall not be thy fate.' Thou art my lover. Dost 
thou hear, Hugo? Take from a woman her lover, 
and it would then be the greatest kindness to also 
take her life." 

She glanced at him as he stood at the window 
and once more appealed to him: 

''Dearest Hugo, canst thou not hear my heart 
laugh aloud with joyous happy love for thee?* 

Hugo turned and moved toward the door, when she 
continued : " I love thee for thy sweet loving kind- 
ness to me. Shall the day come with thee gone 
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away from me, how shall I theu find strength still 
left to rise and live my life alone? And feel that 
he's gone; he's gone; what shall I do to pass the 
time away? I cannot live without thee. God bless 
thee, Hugo! Take me with thee! Take me with 
thee, Hugo ! * 

Hugo left the room and Helena fell, convulsed 
with the wildest sobs, her full length, face down 
upon the divan. 

Julia came hurrying to her friend, hearing her 
sobs from her sleeping room. 

"What is it, Helene, dearest? " 

But she received no answer; Helena had &Uen 
into a deep, merciful &int. 



CHAPTER XLVm. 

Apteb Hugo's departure, Julia spent many 
wretched days with her poor Helena. Night after 
night, Helena would lie perfectly motionless beside 
her, her eyes wide open in a stare, not closing them 
.even for a single second in sleep, to rest her weary 
brain. Other nights she would get out of bed and 
walk the floor by the hour, talking to herself. 

One evening Helena had retired before Julia, the 
latter being occupied with callers in the salon, and 
from whom she could not well escape; they had come 
to bid her good-by before they left on an extended 
trip, knowing, as they did, that it was Mrs. Morti- 
mer's intention to return to the United States in the 
early fall. Perhaps, however, they did not know 
that Julia's poor weak mother had, after an eleven 
years' sojourn in Europe, concluded that her daugh- 
ter, although attractive, was a drug upon the Euro- 
pean market, and that if she wished to afford her 
other matrimonial opportunities before becoming 
quite " hors du combat * she must no longer delay 
her return to America. 

The good woman consoled herself and thought 
philosophically : 
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"^ Perhaps it will be just as well in the end after 
all, if Julia marries one of her own countiymen. 
Alas, it is true," with a sigh, ''there are no dukes, 
princes, or counts in America* — that is who 
themselves are not up to the same game as Mrs. 
Mortimer, — seeking a rich marriage. "If Julia 
does marry an American,'' she concluded, ''what 
such a man may lack in nobility of family, he 
makes up in good hard cash, and this, no one will 
dispute, goes a good long way toward assuring fine 
dinners and the accompanying social perquisites 
contemporary therewith in the proper swim.* 

Julia was not very well pleased at the idea of being 
abruptly taken away from all her friends, to whom, 
through so many years of association, she had be- 
come much attached, and it was like pulling a tree 
up by the roots to take her away from what was now 
her home. 

Finally the callers left, and Julia felt relieved that 
she could hasten to the side of her afflicted friend. 

"How do you feel now, dear Helena? * she anx- 
iously inquired. 

" I am short of breath, Julia. Open the window 
so that I can have more fresh air, and hand me that 

bottle of chloroform — be — quick ' came with a 

gasp from Helena, who was breathing with greatest 
difficulty. 

Julia flew for the desired bottle of chloroform, 
used for anaesthesia and charged with menthol. She 
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saw at a glance on Teaching the bedside that Helena 
had fainted; but the contents of the bottle soon re- 
lieved the &intness, which lasted only for a mo- 
ment. 

"Do not be alarmed, Julia; I was only faint— I 
have not touched food all day. Come to bed and 
let me sleep now. I am exhausted. In the morn- 
ing you will find that I am your old Helena as be- 
fore.' 

Julia did not, however, retire at once, but busied 
herself about the room, thoroughly uneasy about the 
condition of her friend, an indescribable emotion 
filling her soul with fear. Only after she saw 
Helena sleeping peacefully she put out the light 
and went to bed herself, thinking: " Poor, dear, tired, 
haunted Helena. May sweet sleep give rest to her 
weary soul." 

Next morning, Julia had been awake for more 
than an hour, but had kept perfectly still fearing to 
awaken Helena, and wishing to let her have all the 
sleep possible. When at last she opened her swollen 
eyelids, the tears started from them. 

"Don't cry any more, Helena, dear; you have 
done nothing else since Hugo left us." 

** I am not crying, Julia, my dearest girl, but my 
eyes have wept so much of late that they have for- 
gotten how to stop.* 

" Well, try to cheer up, dearie, and I will bring 
you a nice strong cup of coffee, a roll and egg, right 
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here to the bed. Tou will feel better after you have 
put some fuel into the furnace/ 

"I am not hungry, Julia.* 

" Well, then, you must eat without being hungiy. 
' L'appetit vient en mangeant.* You must be very 
weak. You have eaten nothing since day before 
yesterday.* 

Helena remained in bed till noon, and before ris- 
ing called Julia to her. 

"How is it now, how do you feel, Helena? " 

Helena's face looked pale and worn, her eyes dull 
and heavy, and with strongly marked circles under 
them. 

''I feel as if I had just returned from my own 
funeral," was the reply, with a rather unsuccessful 
effort at a joke and to dispel Julia's evident anxiety. 

"What on earth do you mean by that, Helena? " 

"Sit down beside me, and I will tell you what it 
means — no, not there in the chair, but right here 
beside me upon the bed,* making room for her com- 
panion. 

"I have some powerful medicine in tablets to 
quiet me; and it is absolutely necessary for me to 
have this medicine constantly in my possession. I 
know the danger line, and last night before lying 
down, took three times the allowed number. In 
my great excitement I at first swallowed four of the 
tablets, waited a few moments and then swallowed 
four more — one of them sticking in my throat* 
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"Why, Helena! How dare you do such a thing! 
How you startle me ! * 

" I will admit, Julia, that the thought came to me, 
' This last tablet is still within the power of my 
control, and if I do not take it, perhaps just this 
last one may be the dividing point betwixt life and 
death, and life is dear to all ' — I hesitated for a mo- 
ment only, and then took up a glass of water; it 
took three mouthfuls to dislodge the tablet, and as I 
took the first one I thought, and said half aloud, 
* Here's to Hugo, my love.' The tablet did not 
move. With the second attempt I said, ' If it is 
life without him, then here's to death.' But the 
tablet persistently climg fast." 

Julia trembled with excitement. 

''Then with a third desperate effort, and with the 

words upon my lips," Helena seemingly living over 

again her dreadful experience, went on, '^ If it is life 

with him then here's to life.' Down went the tablet, 

and you see I live, Julia. So it is life with Hugo; 

he will love me in the end as I love him, and he will 

not then be able to live without me.* 
18 



CHAPTER XLEX. 

Julia started up terrified, realizing at onoe that her 
friend has lived through an attempt at suicide. 

" Helena ! Helena ! Promise me that you will not 
make another attempt upon your life, which is very 
dear to me," sobbed Julia, very much overcome by 
grief and fear, her face buried in her hands. 

''Do not ask a promise from me, dearest Julia, 
which I know not whether I can keep. Since April 
only have I known Hugo, but when I tell you that 
in these three months I have lived my share of hap- 
piness for this earth, it tells you how short a time 
of bliss has been my portion in life. Why so little 
is my allotted share I do not know; perhaps just 
this has made the happiness so divinely sweet.' 

She paused and then continued : ** It was that I 
felt that I could not live without him that I de- 
cided to end my life." 

"Are you not afraid of death? * 

"No, not at all — it will only be a longed-for and 
welcome relief. After taking the drug I waited for 
its action with perfect calmness — almost with pleas- 
ure—as if awaiting the coming of my best friend. 
Suddenly another thought, stronger than the feeling 
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of suffocation which was gradually oveTComing me, 
made me fight off death, and determined me to live. 
Hugo's face appeared before me, surrounded by the 
faces of memy beautiful women, all smiling and 
beckoning to him. I saw them all as though in a 
dream, away, away off. I felt my heart commence 
to pound and hammer against my ribs, vibrations 
quivering through my body from head to feet with 
a great rapidity, my breathing becoming suppressed 
and almost impossible." 

Again she paused as though about to faint; Julia 
alarmed quickly revived her with aromatic salts. 
Helena smiled faintly, and her friend endeavored to 
dissuade her from further talking, but she insisted 
upon finishing : " I felt as if I had two brains. Do 
you believe there could be such a thing as twin 
brains in one head, Julia? * 

''There are two lobes to the brain, Helena.' 
*No, not that. Two complete brains.* 
"Perhaps compound expresses what you mean,* 
answered Julia, struck with the novelty of the 
idea. 

** I do not know ; it is difficult to explain to you 
and make you understand how I felt." 

"Then my blood would flash,* Helena continued, 
" and then the dear sweet eyes of my little daughter 
would change places in my fancy with Hugo's face, 
and plead with me to live if only for her sake. 
Then my veins seemed to swell, and their wild 
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beatings were almost beyond endurance, the hot 
blood rushing about the palms of my hands like a 
carrousel wound up to full capacity, and then turned 
loose at highest speed without restraint." 

Julia tried again though vainly to quiet her, 
and get her to rest awhile, but again Helena per- 
sisted. 

''No, no, Julia, let me be through with it and 
have it off my mind. Then I felt as if at any mo- 
ment my blood would gush from the soles of my 
feet; I felt great throbs at the back of my neck, and 
the top of my head, and as the almost overpowering 
swells and rushes of blood followed one another with 
incredible rapidity, I firmly believed that my last 
moment of life had come.* 

Julia, horrified, gazed with open-mouthed wonder 
at the face before her. 

"^ I have heard it said, Helena, that with a person 
fully conscious as you were, believing that they were 
about to die, their whole life would pass swiftly be- 
fore their mind, tortured with r^rets of imfulfilled 
duties.' 

''Not so the case with me, Julia, until the acme 
in the convulsions in my blood was reached, each 
following the other with such increasing force that 
I thought the next must really be my last, and I 
would then suffocate ; I had no thought of my past 
life, because I settled up accounts as I went along. 
I have no regrets ; I did the best I could. And I 
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would do just the same weie I to live my life over 
again. I did, however, feel a constant awe as if in 
a few seconds my soul would pass to its Maker; 
but this was the most I felt." After a pause, 
''It was the chloroform and menthol that gave 
me the victory, and as overpowering sleepiness 
came on I made the fight of my life and held 
death oflf.* 

She quieted down a minute or two, but the influ- 
ence of her recital had not yet subsided, and in 
reply to an exclamation from Julia, she went on in 
a calmer tone : ** You ask why, as I was fully pre- 
pared to die, did I make this frantic struggle to beat 
death back, and live. It was my soul alone that 
accomplished this, and held me here — Hugo's soul 
and mine are mates, my soul cannot go hence and 
leave his soul on earth; and for this alone I have 
waited. Oh, Julia! What happiness that I still 
live and shall again see him. When, who knows? 
He may love me as I do him, and make me his 
wife.* 

Julia noticed how just the thought of possibly 
winning Hugo's love put new life and unexpected 
strength into Helena's wasted body. The poor soul 
was living entirely upon the power of her nerves, and 
Julia mentally asked herself how near the supply 
was to being exhausted. 

** Now, let me go, Julia, and f oiget what I have 
told you — how glad I am that I still live; those 
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other women shall not keep Hugo from me, nor will 
I share him any longer with them. After I have 
finished dressing, Julia, dear, let us go for a walk in 
the park." 

Julia was overcome by what Helena had imparted 
to her. 

** Very well, Helena, I am ready to go for a walk 
with you, if you so desire.* 

They remained together, Helena still tcdking as she 
dressed : ** Beally I am sorry, Julia, that you are so 
soon to return to America.* 

''Tes, so am I, Helena; but mamma is absolutely 
set upon this move, and I cannot persuade her other- 
wise.* 

** If you could only spend part of the summer at 
Bodan, but I can understand that you do not wish 
to meet the pastor so soon again.* 

** Mamma may be veiy glad to return to Germany 
again ere long, when we can once more be together 
and happy. Perhaps you and Hugo may be married 
by that time ; you know, Helena, some one has said 
that a woman can marry any man she likes if she 
only knows how to go about it." 

A deep sigh from Helena was the only reply. 

" Why do you not put ofiF your intended trip to 
the asylum to visit the count, Helena, until you are 
strong and well again ? * 

** It is almost a year since my husband was taken 
there, and I have, until now, always visited him 
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twioe a year. I have not been theie this year at 
all/ 

"It will upset you terribly, Helena; wait till fall. 
A few months longer can make no possible differ- 
ence to him in his present condition ; do postpone 
the trip," entreated Julia. 

" I will go to him on my way back to Bodan — I 
almost pass the door — I am stronger than you think 
^on't worry.- 

" Very well, Helena, if it must be so.* 

The pair were walking slowly in the park, arm in 
arm. 

" How beautifully green and fresh that cluster of 
trees still is for this time of the year," observed 
Helena. "Eodan will be very beautiful now.* 

''And God grant, Helena, that there you may soon 
regain your health and courage. Bemember that 
you are a von Ejiidener, Helena, and be a soldier.* 

" I am not only a soldier, Julia, but a veteran, and 
veterans ought no longer to be made to fight." Then 
she added, as they approached a seat, " Let us sit down 
upon this bench, Julia." 

"Are you pleased at the idea of going back to 
Bodan ? " 

" Not particularly — I long to see Sunshine again 
— this is the first separation of any length we have 
ever had and I must see Hugo once more. On earth 
is paradise as long as he lives, but I am not in para- 
dise if I am away from him." 
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" Gome and walk some more/ suggested Julia, and 
she almost dragged Helena after her, dreading the turn 
the conversation had taken, and the possibility of 
another burst of tears, Julia knowing from experi- 
ence that they were ever veiy near at hand. 



CHAPTER L. 

The parting of Helena and Julia was a trying 
ordeal for both, but, like all disagreeable things, 
was over at last, and then Helena, wearily and with 
little courage left, turned her face toward home. 
She had not listened to Julia's entreaties to post- 
pone her visit to the count till later, and thus save 
her impaired strength. Before leaving her friend 
she had, with set determination, completed her ar- 
rangements for making the proposed visit to the 
asylum on the way back to Sodan. 

At the little station near the asylum where Count 
Eugen von Sodan as a private patient was existing, 
Helena descended from the train, and, as in all her 
trials through life, she was again alone. She entered 
the carriage which her dispatch had ordered to await 
her arrival, and it was but a short drive to the 
asylum, which, after her frequent visits, she had 
come to know by heart. 

The asylum is one of the very largest and best in 
the world, and really consists of quite a number of 
isolated buildings, constructed in the most substan- 
tial manner of gray and brown stone. No building 
is more than two stories in height, and each com- 
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plete within itself, although some few of the stract- 
ures are connected by single story extensions into 
groups of twos or fours, the entire combination of 
buildings being connected by means of large roomy 
imderground passageways, thoroughly lighted, com- 
pletely ventilated, and used for the location of vari- 
ous pipes and conduits as well as for communica- 
tion. This system of underground transit has again 
and again proved invaluable in quietly and safely 
transferring cases from one building to another, as 
progress for good or bad dictated the better treat- 
ment for this or that patient. 

The passageways also connect all of the buildings 
with the culinary department, and in short the ar- 
rangement affords all of the advantages of isolation 
and restricted groupings, together with an extremely 
convenient ensemble as an entire institution. 

There is a theatre and a gymnasium of very con- 
siderable pretensions and usefulness; indeed, the 
theatre can hold its own for appoiutment, and gen- 
eral appearance, and adaptability, with many in 
large-sized towns and cities. 

The authorities, physicians, attendants, etc., are 
provided for in the most comfortable and complete 
manner, and the general impression one would re- 
ceive upon beholding the magnitude, situation, and 
scope of the place would unfailingly be that every 
care and attention possible to administer to imfor- 
tunate humanity must certainly be found here. 
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The count was sittmg at a table playing with some 
blocks when Helena entered his room. A glad, sur- 
prised smile lighted up his face upon seeing his wife, 
and he left his blocks to go to her. 

* How art thou, Eugen ? Happy here ? * 

" Yes, my lady. I am happy here because I fled 
here for protection until it is again safe for me to 
return to Rodan. But I do grow tired and out of 
patience at times with that revolution which is go- 
ing on at Rodan, and I hope it will soon be ended, 
then I can return' home to live with you and Sun- 
shine. How is Simshine? * 

"Well, thank God!" fervently escaped Helena's 
lips. Her child was the one consolation left in her 
life. 

" Shall I bring thy daughter to visit thee, Eugen, 
the next time I come? " 

"Oh, no! No, no! My lady, do not do that!* 
he cried excitedly and apparently much alarmed. 
"There is a very abusive set of people here. They 
might harm my precious, little Sunshine. You see, 
they fear me here, and stand back; but they would 
never fear a child and would surely injure her.* 

At this moment he commenced to unload his pock- 
ets, which contained pieces of paper, cork, strings, 
and blocks, showing their contents to Helena. 

"But you see I have no money left, my lady.* 

"But thou shalt have more,* readily promised 
Helena. 
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** I gave all of my money you gave me the last 
time you were here to the poor. Do you know this 
place is full of poor? I wonder where they found 
them all." 

** I do not know, but thou didst well, Eugen, to 
give thy money to the poor. We should all be good 
to the poor." Helena sadly opened her purse and 
gave him three thalers, which she had especially 
brought for him. 

The count received them with glee, reseated him- 
self at the table, and immediately commenced to 
play with the coins. 

Helena's tears flowed quickly but qiiietly down 
her face at the sad sight, and to think that a 
man of his kind heart, position, and wealth, should 
sit so helplessly there rejoicing over a few pieces 
of silver, while thousands and thousands of his 
own were, by his helpless state, placed far beyond 
his use. 

After a prolonged visit, Helena made known her 
intention of leaving, when the count decided that he 
had changed his mind, and wished to return to Sodan 
with her. 

" I will put myself at the head of my regiment 
again, and advance upon the revolutionists, over- 
powering and conquering them, after which you, 
my lady. Sunshine and I can live at Rodan in peace 
again." 

Helena had visited the asylum so often and knew 
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him so well, that she had many resources always 
leady. She entered at once into the spirit of his 
mood and said : 

"Very well, Eugen. I will go and see that the 
carriage is driven up, and then come back for thee." 



CHAPTER LI. 

She knew full well after she had left the room 
that her husband would at once forget her visit and 
his intention of returning home with her, and go on 
living the many days to come as he had lived the 
hundreds gone before. The physicians had told 
Helena that the count's case was incurable, but owing 
to his wonderful physical equipment he might, and 
probably would, with the care and attention he was 
receiving, live to be a very old man. 

The von Miillers, the next heirs to the count in 
line, thinking that they had succeeded in having 
their cousin Count von Eodan proclaimed incurably 
insane, had arrived at Sodan to take possession, but 
Karl's influence had outweighed that of the von 
Miillers, and for Sunshine's sake had prevented the 
count being pronounced hopelessly insane, nor is he 
to be declared so until his daughter is married and 
settled in life. This held the von Miillers at bay, 
but they did not for a moment relax their efforts to 
overcome Karl's influence and come into possession 
of the count's estate before his death. 

Helena shuddered after she was well out of the 
asylum and a long way on her return to the station. 
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'^ If I see much more of this suffering, I wUl my- 
self become insane." 

Poor soul, she reflected sadly over the subject of 
insanity, and wondered and wondered how such a 
naturally kind-hearted man as the count could be 
so strangely changed and all of the changes seem- 
ingly in his mind only. But, ah! how little she 
realized what a deep subject was occupying her 
mind, and little she knew how many strong and 
thoughtful minds had vainly endeavored to grasp 
the underlying forces of this sort of living death, as 
it were, to which mind and brain seemed to be 
susceptible. 

Insanity ! Yes, insanity ! Thou child of a mor- 
bid mind. Bom of a brain diseased. Who may be 
thy most poor and unfortunate of mothers, who with 
burning eyes intent casts the imwitting brain in 
mould so far awry? Surely at thy birth the mid- 
wife's name is horror! The surgeon must, and only 
can be, named the very Imp himself. 

Spirit thou, most foul, thy name must be a legion. 
And the normal human mind so firm, transfixed 
with dread whenever thy queer and motley form ap- 
pears, shudders with dismay, and with all its sense 
and feeling thrown so wild away, can only form one 
fearsome word : Insanity ! 

With primitive and savage man, thy place is scarce 
indeed; and although at long infrequent times thy 
snare may lure his simple mind, well mayst thou 
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chuckle with all thy fearful glee, for full well thy 
patchquilt mind is prone to hold that in civiliza- 
tion's place of dwell, thy nets take in the swanning 
crowd. 

And, cunning imp of hell's delight, what friends 
thou hast in civilization's boasted realms of peace. 
What pitch of nerves, what fearful strain of heart 
is there. 

The pace is swift, the price is high ; 

But man, proud man, must have it all, or die. 

The wear and tear of nerves, a tax unknown to 
savage life, in civilization's soft abode, saps down the 
strongest man in time, and once well on this baleful 
path, thy murderous hand is well stretched out to 
grasp a human mind. 

And, insanity ! Thou hast one ever-present aid 
in all of man's encompassing collection of a crowd 
we call a city. Pauperism, the helpmate of thy 
cause. A mother of human whelps, with frames, 
and minds, and nerves depressed, until the border 
line of reason and of rationality so long ago gone by, 
these helpless victims of saddest environments fall 
prey to thy infesting ways. 

But, skulking wretch, thou art. No matter how 
uncounted may ever be the poor and destitute of 
wretched humankind to fall within thy grasp, the 
sweetest and most delicate of all thy hunted morsels 
come, as well they may, from many of the branch*- 
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ing lines of hereditary choice. And, d^eneracy, 

thy potent friend at court, drags fiercely down, and 

sinks so well within thy reach that no escape can 

save, so many noble souls. 
19 



CHAPTER LEL 

Eleist had been at home since July, and it was 
now late in December. During all this time he had 
not seen Helena; allowing weeks to pass before send- 
ing any answers to her frequent letters. He had 
not forgotten her, but, as he thought, out of kind- 
ness to her, had resisted all desires to see her, trust- 
ing that after a lapse of time she would quiet down 
satisfied to be one of his friends. 

Hugo Eleist's home was well known in the city, 
not many in even such a laige city being able to live 
as he did. He occupied an entire house, which in it- 
self was exceptional, the house surrounded by a laige 
park, a further luxury only possible to a small num- 
ber of the nobility and a few millionaires. The 
house at one time had belonged to a foreign em- 
bassy, and had been bought by Eleist. Built of 
sandstone in a rather modest style, considering its 
real worth and importance, the only ornaments 
upon the outside were some carvings which, although 
comparatively few, were exceptionally good and ex- 
ceedingly artistic. 

Within, this home was similar to the homes of other 
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wealthy men — k la cultivated millionaire, if you 
will. Our story has little to do with the general 
interior of the house, but is especially confined to 
one suite, consisting of a laige salon, a bedroom, 
and a bathroom. Probably no other three rooms in 
the world were more complete and perfect from any 
and every standpoint. The salon was a room of very 
irregidar shape, having nooks and comers of all sorts 
for lounging at ease, eating, reading, or writing. A 
grand piano at one side of the salon could tell many 
an interesting tale if it could only speak before it was 
spoken to, of artists who had enticed enchantment 
from its very soul, while being entertained in this 
sanctum sanctorum. 

No man was ever invited to enter this suite, the 
private living rooms of Heist. The furnishing of 
the salon, its ornaments and its bric-k-brac had re- 
quired years in their collection; the art treasures 
and rugs had mostly been picked up by Heist in 
his journeys ; his Persian rugs being considered the 
finest and most antique in the city. 

Altogether the place might be considered ideal as 
an exponent of high taste, art, and real sensible 
comfort. The abode of the wealthy bachelor who 
thoroughly knew the world, and, as well, knew 
how to get out of life and the world that which he 
desired. A lazy man might think such an estab- 
lishment best fitted for his kind, but, as a rule, in- 
deed, if not always, lazy men never have the energy 
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and application necessary for the task of arranging 
and caring for such luxurious dwellings. 

Overlooking the park, at one end of the room, was 
a large bay window, which was entirely unique in its 
arrangements; the floor of this bay was a highly pol- 
ished parquette, and was destitute of rugs or covering 
of any kind. Eleist said that he had dedicated this 
portion of the room to the inner man; and daily took 
his breakfast there. 

The bedroom, which he used as well for dressing- 
room, was furnished mostly in white with touches of 
gold, the electric lights being so arranged as to throw 
a rose hue over the entire room. Our friend was a 
connoisseur of fine laces and linens, and was especially 
particular as to the dressing of his bed, which, with 
the beautiful and altogether dainty brass bedstead, 
had been sent directly from Paris, that home of the 
finest of everything in this line. 

The bathroom was as Kleist planned it himself, and 
was truly magnificent in its arrangements, appoint- 
ments and finish. The floor and bath were of white 
marble, the bath sunk below the level of the floor. 
The sides of the room were formed into panels, mir- 
rors alternating with Italian mosaics, the subjects 
of these mosaics being mostly beautiful women, 
Cupids, and nymphs. The bath had been built on 
as an extension of the main building, and was lighted 
by a soft glow from the beautiful ceiling, which 
formed a vaulted window of Mexican onyx. 
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The three rooms certainly looked more like the 
abode of a foshionable woman than of a man of the 
world. 

Eleist was evidently expecting a visitor, a woman, 
and had gone repeatedly to the window to look out 
upon the main thoroughfare, as often consulting his 
watch; he was not patient at waiting, and she was 
behind time, but who ever expected a woman to be 
on time ? 

Finally a carriage halted at the entrance and out 
stepped a beautiful woman. Eleist started toward 
the door of the salon to meet her, as it was understood 
that the expected caller was to be at once shown to 
the private rooms. 

''Pardon me, Hugo. I could not avoid keeping 
thee waiting, although I know how busy thou art 
and how valuable thy time is to thee while in the 
city." 

The beauty of Agnes Pless was a constant delight 
to Eleist, who was looking admiringly the while at 
the lovely young face. 

"Just look at all these papers,* drawing his at- 
tention to a large package of them, which her 
muff had hitherto concealed. "They aie all for 
thee, Hugo." 

"What are the papers, Agnes? " 

"These things will drive me mad," she said, toss- 
ing them upon a tabouret, " so I brought them to 
thee. Separate head from tail, wilt thou? If thou 
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canst, Hugo; be my best friend now, as thon hast 
always been, and tell me what to do.' 

"First tell me what the papers are,* he quietly 
remarked, smiling at her excitement, as he glanced 
at the package. 

" Why, they pertain to offers I have received for 
my next operatic season. I cannot get on without 
thy clear head in these matters, but it is really to 
thee that I owe all of my success." 

" Very well, but before we turn our attention to 
the papers, had we better not have luncheon ? Art 
thou hungry?" 

"Indeed I am, Hugo. I know better than to 
spoil my appetite when coming to visit thee.* 



CHAPTER Lin. 

Thet approached the bay window and seated them- 
selves, the chairs separated from each other about 
the width of a small table for two, although as yet 
there was no table in sight. E^leist touched a button, 
and a panel in the floor cunningly made to corre- 
spond with the lines of the parquette pattern slipped 
to one side, a table rose, and took its position at the 
proper level, completely arranged for the first course 
of the luncheon, which being finished, the button was 
again pressed and the table noiselessly disappeared, 
but was immediately replaced by a second one also 
prepared for its appropriate course. And so on 
throughout the luncheon, the noiseless, smoothly 
operating mechanism being so perfect that the 
changes were made without the necessity of Hugo 
even rising from his chair; he in this way avoiding 
the presence of a servant, who he said was only a 
nuisance, restricting conversation; and at no time 
did he more enjoy visiting than when at table. 

"Thou needst not hurry about those oflfers for 
next season, Hugo. I have a month in which to 
decide." 

''I shall find time to look through them before 
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that, Agnes, and let thee know what I think. Art 
thou going to spend the afternoon with me? " 

" Oh, dear, no. I can only stay for a short time. 
I have another engagement which I could not pos- 
sibly postpone." 

"With thy baron?" 

** Never mind asking questions, Hugo. But what 
art thou going to do with thyself after I am gone? * 

** I had expected thee to remain the greater part of 
the afternoon, and had made myself fiee for thee. 
But no matter. I have some letter writing to do, 
which I shall be able to get off my hands, and off 
my conscience as well." 

"Who is the woman, Hugo?" 

"Never mind asking questions, Agnes." 

"Grood! The trick is thine. But I must be off." 

"Before I let thee depart, I wish to show thee an 
exquisite present I have received since thy last visit 
to me. Wait here a moment till I fetch the case. 
It stands upon a table in my bedroom." 

Shortly he returned with a gentleman's toilet case 
in his hands, which he opened and placed iu her lap; 
it was complete in every detail. 

" How exquisitely beautiful the things are I " she 
exclaimed. " Where didst thou ever find them ? " 

" I did not find them, Agnes. The Indian prince 
whom I entertained here last winter presented the 
case to me. The ivory is from his own elephants. 
The carving he had done in India, by some of those 
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cunning dark-skinned natives, especially for me, and 
then the ivory work was mounted in Paris." 

'' Well, Hugo, there is nothing that thou needst to 
make thyself beautiful but what is here," taking up 
a bottle; ''there are bottles enough here to delight 
the heart of a girl. I never saw such carving," ex- 
amining carefully the carving on a hand glass, '' un- 
less it was at the Taj Mahal ; no matter how close I 
hold it to my eyes, it still looks like the finest lace 
— but what on earth does a man want of two 
razors?" 

** Why, when one is out of order, then the second 
is in requisition until the other is sharpened or re- 
paired." 

'*The things look quite new; are they not for 
use?" 

" Yes, certainly. But they are so delicate I hesi- 
tate to put them into use. Such things are more 
for ornament and admiration than for practical ser- 
vice." 

"Tell thy prince, Hugo, I wish he would send me 
a set like this for my dresser," and she handed the 
case back to him. 

"Perhaps he would, and no doubt gladly, if he 
could hear thee sing. Hast thou enough time left to 
sing for me to-day ? " 

" After that winning remark I feel that I really 
ought. But I know thy love for music, and if I 
once commence it means at least another hour for 
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me right at that piano. But I promise thee that I 
will come again some day next week, and sing to 
thee until thou drivest me away thyself." 

He aided Agnes with her wraps as she prepared to 

go- 

" Shall I not drive thee to thy office? ' 

** No, I thank thee. I am not going out till this 
evening; I can well use the time until then in letter 
writing.* 

''Hugo, art thou going to the Press Ball? " 

" Well, yes. I expect to, now." 

''Adieu. I will see thee there, if not sooner, as I 
hope to do," and Agnes was gone. 

Hugo returned his case to the bedroom, and soon 
after seated himself at an escritoire, where he was soon 
deep in thought as he arranged his paper, took up 
his pen, but still reflected. Then, as if shaking off 
some unpleasant idea, he began to write. Let us 
read his letter before he closes it: 

"Deabest Helena: — ^Almost six months have 
added their number to the past since last I saw thee. 
But, nevertheless, I have not forgotten thee, my 
friend. 

"What I have to propose in this letter is that 
thou makest me a visit here in my home; thou 
hast never seen this interesting city, and why not 
bring Sunshine and her governess, F^ulein Fischer, 
with thee ? The change will do you all good and 
amuse you at the same time. There is a slack in 
my business at present, coid I can consequently give 
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quite a little time to the entertainment of thy party. 
Thou mayst set the day and hour of thy coming, and 
I shall await thee at the station and rejoice that I 
shall see thee again. Thy true friend, 

"Hugo." 

** There, I am glad it is written at last. I have 
only neglected her that she might have time to get 
over her crazy infatuation. But I will make it up to 
her during her visit, and she will forget and forgive the 
past, so that we can be good, firm, sensible friends." 

Other letters quickly glided from his pen without 
effort, and then Helena's letter was mailed with many 
others to Hugo's numerous friends. 



CHAPTEE nv. 

Fbom the asylum, Helena continued her journey 
directly to Bodan, making one soul, at least, con- 
tented by her arrival. Sunshine had been so un- 
happy during Helena's absence that she was abso- 
lutely unwilling to lose sight of her mother when 
not occupied with FriCulein Fischer. 

After her return to Bodan, Helena would at first 
sit for days at a time listlessly dreaming, heedless 
of her surroundings. Pastor Schubert, upon his first 
visit, felt that a serious trouble was undermining 
the health of the countess, and from then on he 
made her the subject of his daily and most anxious 
thoughts. 

Gradually she yielded to the power of his person- 
ality and gentle sympathy, giving to him her full 
confidence, commencing away back in her life as far 
as she could remember, pouring out her heart's 
troubles to him drop by drop, until not a drop re- 
mained. Then for the first time he knew her life, 
and, what is more, he knew her soul. 

By the aid of his guidance she accepted humbly 
her cross, devoting herself to assisting him in the 
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care of his poor, he sending her where he knew the 
distress most touching. Thus, helping others to 
bear their sufferings, it was possible for her to at 
least put her own to one side. But, alas, for all the 
pastor's teaching, and her own precepts as well! 
The day the letter from Hugo arrived, with the in- 
vitation to visit him at his own home, she realized 
that her love had only been submissive, but was 
none the less intense. 

The day. after the arrival of this precious missive, 
the pastor was at the castle. Helen gave him Kleist's 
letter to read. He read it carefully, slowly, and 
then handed it back to her before he spoke a word. 
He saw how radiantly happy she was. ** You do not 
think of accepting this invitation, Frau Helena?" 

''And why should I not, dear Herr Pastor? * 

" Because this man has not changed in his feel- 
ings for you; he has friendship for you, nothing 
more.* 

" Pastor I Pastor ! You are mistaken ! I am so 
happy! Can you not see as I do that he has 
changed his mind, only wishing me near him and 
the opportunity of telling me that he had not known 
his own feelings toward me ? " Then with a happy 
smile : " We shall soon be man and wife, and then 
your poor shall want for nothing. Do you hear me, 
pastor? I will help you with the poor then, even 
more than I do now." 

"Poor deluded countess," the pastor thought, "she 
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is beyond my influence/ but he resolved to make 
another effort to dissuade her from visiting E^leist: 

''Do not go to him, Frau Helena, I entreat and 
implore you. I had hoped you had heard the last 
of this man." 

*" Oh, pastor, what a cruel wish 1 " 

Not noticing the exclamation, the pastor went on: 

** After a patient struggle you have regained your 
peace of mind; do not leave the protection of your 
quiet home. He does not love you as you believe- 
and you will return to Sedan unhappier than before. 
And after another shattering of your nervous sys- 
tem, you may never be able to regain your peace of 
mind. Stay here with us where your great charity 
has made you dearly loved." 

''I must! I must go to him, dear pastor — you 
do not understand that he is my lover. You are 
really mistaken. He loves me as I love him, and 
in the end will make me his wife." 

** I still shall hope and pray that you will give up 
this visit; but if you will go, then go with my 
blessing, and may Grod guide thee back safe again 
to the shelter of thy peaceful home." 

Frau Gretchen's entrance prevented further dis- 
cussion of the contemplated trip. Helena was glad 
of the interruption, for her heart told her that she 
had only been waiting for her lover's bidding to go 
to him. 

With great impatience she felt that she must 
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defer the trip nntil after Christmas, as she had not 
the heart to go away until she had given the peas- 
ants their Christmas tree and Bescherong. 

Frau Gretchen had settled permanently at Bodan. 
She had acquired a distaste for life at Hochbeig, 
and had no liking for Elsa's quiet society. Earl 
resigned from the army after his duel with von 
Treyden, and returned home to live with Elsa, liv- 
ing almost the life of a hermit. Some said he drank 
too much for his good, but only Karl himself knew 
the sorrows and heartaches he so attempted to drown. 

With Karl's return, his mother's distaste for the 
place became an aversion, and she declared she would 
never forgive Karl for sending her favorite son Hans 
off to Australia, although he had paid thousands 
upon thousands of Hans's gaming debts. Karl, how- 
ever, did not allow his mother's displeasure to worry 
him, well satisfied as he was with the results, and 
what the change had done for his brother. 

Hans had married in Australia, and had a nice 
family, a daughter and three sons. He was too much 
occupied with his successful business to be able at 
present to visit the "Vaterland," but had carefully 
put a snug little sum aside for this much-anticipated 
trip. 

Old Lawyer Weber made a martyr of himself to 
Gambrinus, and before he died he had become a quin- 
tuple essence of hops. This loss only added to Frau 
Gretchen's abhorrence for Hochberg, as she was all 
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but inconsolable at her Weber's death. Eodan pro- 
vided a bountiful supply of good things for the inner 
man, but as Frau Gretchen no longer had a man for 
whom to provide, she devoted her attention exclu- 
sively to providing for the inner woman, and was so 
successful that she lived on to a good old age. 

FrtCulein Fischer made no further progress in her 
love affair with the pastor than she had during the 
foregoing nine or ten years. She was resigned, be- 
cause she had to be. 



OHAPTEE LV. 

But to letum to Helena and her letter from 
Eleist. She sang, felt, and looked young again, 
and seemed to be altogether changed for the better. 
The thought that she was so soon to be with Hugo 
made her face rosy with happiness and her eyes 
shine with love. 

The departure had been set for the third of Janu- 
ary, and it now lacked but a few days of that longed- 
for time. Sunshine and Friiulein Fischer had also 
caught the travelling fever, and the three were just 
about as happy as it was intended that mortals should 
be on earth. 

How time flies when one is happy. So at least 
thought Sunshine and Fi&ulein Fischer, who never 
could have believed that there was any place in the 
world, without seeing it with their own eyes, as 
beautiful as Kleist's home, where they had already 
spent two delightful weeks. Helena now fully un- 
derstood why Hugo desired the presence of her 
child and the governess, which made it easy for 
him to avoid being left alone with her. He made 
her feel that it gave him pleasure to see his friends 

happy and contented, and that she must be resigned 
20 
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to being one of his many friends. He respected her, 
and appreciated her good qualities; yes, even cared 
for her, in a certain way. But her demand was to 
be his love and wife. 

His real love, alas, had died, poisoned by her own 
hand, and he could love no other woman. So what 
was he to do ? His set resolution upon this point had 
not changed since he and Helena parted in July. 

Wretched Helena ! She found, when too late, that 
she was more unhappy with him, seeing his devotion 
to many other women, than she had been when sepa- 
rated from him. For the sake of Sunshine and Frttu- 
lein Fischer, who had never had such an outing, she 
kept up appearances. No one, not even Kleist, sus- 
pected her desperately wretched condition. 

One of the largest balls of the season — ^the Piess 
Ball — was to take place during the last week of Janu- 
ary, at which it was a matter of business importance, 
in the way of telling advertisement, for all artists of 
note to be present. The ball was to be held at one 
of the large theatres, and all of the boxes were in 
great demand by the representatives of society. 
Eleist had engaged one of the most desirable, so 
that his guests might enjoy thoroughly the unusual 
sight. Did the occupants of the boxes so desire, 
they were at liberty to descend to the dancing floor 
and mingle with the dancers. 

The night of the ball arrived, and the promises of 
a memorable success were everywhere apparent. 
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Among the assembly of beautiful actresses, none was 
as beautiful as Agnes Pless ; not only her beauty but 
her gorgeous jewels attracting general admiration. 

Since her visit to Eleist, Helena had seen much 
of this woman, and had grown jealous of her entirely 
beyond human control, but cunningly kept her feel- 
ings well guarded and to herself. 

After escorting his party to the box so carefully 
arranged for their comfort, Kleist announced his 
intention of leaving them to themselves for a time. 

"I wish,* he said, "to go down to the floor for a 
while, and greet a few of my friends. The time I 
hope will not drag on your hands, looking at the 
people of note as they pass by." Looking about 
him, he added, with satisfaction : 

"There is no better place in the whole house for 
seeing everything.* 

Helena would have much preferred keeping him 
with her, or going with him, but sullenly assented to 
his requests. 

Just as Hugo appeared upon the floor he was met by 
Agnes Pless, who made short work of dropping her 
escort, and locking her arm familiarly into Hugo's. 
One could not help noticing how delighted she was at 
being with Eleist. This sight was agony to Helena, 
looking fixedly and incessantly at them from the 
well-situated box. She could not, of course, hear 
their conversation, but her active mind easily did 
the talking for them, because she jealously felt that 
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they could only be talking love. In reality, this is 
what they were saying: 

"How glad I am to see thee, Hugo. I have 
looked for thee before this evening." 

"I am always happy to be with thee, Agnes. 
Where is thy baron ? * 

''He was obliged to attend another entertainment 
earlier in the evening. I am to await him hero, 
but I am just ripe for a nice, long talk with thee. 
I answered those offers after receiving thy advice, 
and have received other replies, and want thee to 
help me to decide between two.* 

There was a pause in the dancing. Hugo and Agnes 
were promenading. Helena kept them constantly in 
view, her heart slowly breaking as she saw how deep- 
ly occupied they were with each other, believing that 
they talked alone of love. 

The necessity of keeping her feelings from Sun- 
shine and FriCulein Fischer only made them the 
harder to endure. Sunshine had grown tired of sit- 
ting quietly in the box, and so the Fi^ulein took 
her down upon the floor to join in the promenade, 
Helena declining to leave the box, where she now 
sat alone, nearly paralyzed with jealous grief and 
rage. Jealousy, that running mate to love, if it can 
be classed under the head of disease, is certainly a 
very painful affliction, and seemingly entirely be- 
yond the control of the sufferer. Oh, jealousy! 
Thou art the connecting link between Love and 
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Tragedy ; how many, many crimes thou art respon- 
sible for, and when a human heart is onoe within 
the terrible wrenching tear of thy merciless grip, all 
is over with it. 

Helena sat alone in the box, fascinated and held 
by the very spell which was eating out her heart. 
In most cases, a cause of pain is shunned, but not 
so with this. Its murdering, stifling grasp seems to 
be the reason for embracing it the more fervently 
and holding it the more forcibly. 

Poor Helena now slowly drew her handkerchief 
through her fingers, then seizing an end of the linen 
with her front teeth, tugged at it with her hands, and 
with evident unconsciousness of what she was doing, 
until it seemed as though either the fabric must tear, 
or the teeth themselves give way, while her sighs so 
deep and pitiful would certainly have attracted im- 
mediate attention had any one had the time to notice 
them. Her face was white and drawn, the muscles 
about the mouth twitching incessantly, and her eyes 
giving forth the most diabolical expression, half de- 
spairing, half malignant; enough to make one fairly 
shudder. 

A little before one o'clock the fianc^ of Agnes Fless 
arrived, and she had succeeded until then in keeping 
EQeist by her side, fascinated as Helena thought, and 
forgetting her own existence the while entirely. He 
was not aware, however, of the pain he was causing, 
believing as he did that Helena and her party were 
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well provided with entertaiament watching the in- 
teiesting throng. Consequently, when freed from 
Agnes, he ooncluded to say a few words to some 
friends standing near by, before returning to Helena. 
This occupied him for another hour, and it was fully 
two o'dock before he re-entered the box. 



CHAPTER LVL 

Although it was Sunshine's first ball, she was 
but a little girl, and was worn out and sleepy by all 
she has seen. Helena at onoe, on Kleist appearing, 
suggested leaving the ball, to which he readily con- 
sented and conducted them to the carriage. They 
were soon at home again, and Helena said good-night 
to Hugo as soon as she entered the house, going with 
Sunshine immediately to bed. Hugo also retired 
and soon was sleeping soundly. 

There was no sleep, however, for Helena. Putting 
on her night dress, she lay down beside Sunshine, 
hoping the child would soon fall asleep. Toward four 
o'clock Helena crept out of bed, hurriedly putting on 
a lavender silk peignoir over her night gown and start- 
ed to leave the room. Sunshine had kept so quiet 
that her mother had believed her to be in a deep sleep. 

"Where art thou going, mother?* Helena heard 
as she was carefully closing the door. 

" I shall not be long. Close thy eyes and sleep, 
my child." 

She went along the hall until she reached the door 
of Kleist's salon, which she opened, entered without 
hesitation and passed softly on into his bedroom ; he 
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slept with a light in his room. She stopped and 
watched him a few moments, but he did not stir, 
sleeping somidly lying flat upon his back, in the soft 
rose-colored glow of the electric light. 

Helena, who seemed to have made up her mind in 
advance just what she desired to do, moved noise- 
lessly toward the table upon which the Indian dress- 
ing case stood open, watching Kleist intently the 
while with a sidelong glance. She took out one of 
the ivory-handled razors, and as he made a slight 
stir in his sleep, she quickly placed her form be- 
tween his bed and the table, the keen and brightly 
polished blade hidden at her side. But Hugo settled 
down again and slept so quietly that she could scarce- 
ly see or hear him breathe. 

As she stood there, she was both beautiful and ter- 
rible, her fell purpose plainly written in her face. 
But even beneath the determined look which held 
her eyes so firmly, there now and again flitted a softer 
glance, followed in turn by one of agony ; but above 
all, more than all, dominating all, was that fearful 
and unalterable decision to do. 

After a minute or so, she went slowly toward the 
bed, the open razor grasped firmly by the handle, the 
forefinger beneath the haft, the thumb extended up 
the back of the blade to prevent its closing ; her coun- 
tenance livid, her eyes set, and staring at his face. 

''My scalding tears shed for thee, my own, be- 
loved Hugo," she was murmuring to herself, ''have 
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expiated all thy sins. I will put thee to rest, my 
Hugo, where she can no longer have thee.* 

He slept peacefully on as the dark shadow of the 
wings of death hovered closely over him. His hour 
had struck. 

"I have come for my soul's mate, thy soul." She 
raised the glittering blade, firmly grasped in her right 
hand. " I will separate thy soul from thy corrupt 
body, when it will join mine, and we will then be 
united for all eternity." 

Her high nervous tension had doubled her strength, 
and with a quick, fearfully strong and clean cut, 
guided as much by chance as by skill, she entirely 
severed the wind-pipe and the large veins and arteries 
of the neck, leaving a gap which reached from ear 
to ear. She staggered back, reeled, and then fell im- 
conscious and in the most violent convulsions; foam, 
then blood, pouring from her gasping mouth. 

She had fallen with her head across the sill of the 
bathroom door, the jar causing the door to swing to, 
pinning her neck against the fiame of the doorway ; 
and the convulsive movement of her body drew the 
door still tighter, until the life was fairly strangled 
out of her; one final shuddering spasm preceding 
the stillness of death. 

Sunshine had waited for her mother to return. 
One hour passed as told off by the little chiming 
clock. Nearly two hours had passed. Her heart was 
filled with an indefinable fear. She sat up in bed and 
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listened. It was still dark ; dawn is late in winter. 
She got out of bed and went along the hall until 
she reached the private rooms. Kleist's salon door 
stood open, and she stopped and called softly, 
" Mother ! " No answer. Again, ** Mother I " 
There was no answer; everything was quiet. She 
had reached the centre of the salon and saw the light 
from the bedroom. " Hugo, dear, " she timidly called, 
but all was still, and there was no answer to the child- 
ish voice. 

Sunshine's guardian angel must have been fast 
asleep to have left her so unprotected and alone. She 
was surely not with her young charge, or she would 
have stopped her tender feet right where she stood. 

The child saw her mother's form upon the floor 
and pushed open the door of the bathroom. Hele- 
na's head fell back upon the marble floor. The 
child was stunned, and did not realize that her 
mother's soul had flown, but knelt beside her, en- 
treating her to speak. Sunshine at length looked up 
and at the bed, when for the first time her eyes met 
the appalling sight of Hugo's dead, white face, the 
gaping wound across the severed throat, and the 
blood-drenched bed. Then, nearly stupefied with 
terror, she sprang to her feet and rushed from the 
room, her shrieks resounding throughout the house 
as she flew along the corridor toward FrILulein 
Fischer's room, who, aroused by her frightened 
screams, hastened to meet her. 



CHAPTEE LVn. 

Fraulein Fischeb's telegram brought Earl von 
Erudener quickly upon the scene, and, a few days 
later, he sadly took his sister's body back to Bodan. 
The governess remained with Sunshine to nurse her 
through a severe fever which followed upon the 
shock, which completely prostrated her nervous 
system. 

The snow at Kodan had covered eveiything with 
a soft fluffy mantle ; the trees to the last twig hung 
full. The little traffic of the winter had allowed the 
snow to lie undisturbed. The church bell was toll- 
ing, and a mournful little procession had just started 
from Castle Rodan, Pastor Schubert leading the way. 
Behind him came a group of foresters carrying upon 
their shoulders the mortal remains of Helena, 
Countess von Bodan. 

Frau Gretchen, Earl, and Elsa followed immediate- 
ly behind the casket It was but a short distance 
to the church, and as the cortege moved along 
it was joined by the grief-stricken peasants, the 
men removing their hats, and the women drop- 
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ping upon their knees, until the procession had 
passed. 

Arriving at the vault, the casket was deposited in 
its last resting place among the von Rodans. A 
short service, and all left the vault excepting Pastor 
Schubert, who then performed the one act stUl re- 
maining to be done. With his eyes suffused with 
tears, he slowly as if reluctantly closed the door 
upon Helena. 

He then went home, passing on the way the lat- 
tice window which was closed, but he knew that 
flowers were blooming there within. How well he 
also knew who was sitting just within the lattice. 
Frau Schubert's mother-heart told her what sad 
remembrances must fill her Paul's mind this day, 
recalling as it would his unhappy love affair, and 
she felt how his heart must ache. 

Long before his coming footsteps were heard she 
was in her accustomed place awaiting him on this 
sad day, as she had always done before when she 
knew him to be in need of comfort. He stood 
erect as he entered, his eyes fastened upon his 
mother's dear old face, the working muscles in his 
own face showing that only a masterful effort pre- 
vented the outward signs of overwrought feeling. 
He stood beside his mother now. 

"My Paul, my own, dear son.* 

At the sound of her loving voice he sank before 
her on his knees, and laid his head upon her lap. 
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Neither uttered a word. The mother gently stroked 
his head; she was calm and sad, but a thankful, 
contented prayer was in her heart. Gradually Paul 
Schubert regained that peace of soul which '^passeth 
understanding. " 



THE END. 
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